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ABSTRACT 


Field  measurements  for  collecting  ground  reflection  data  at  L-band  have 
been  taken  at  several  sites  at  the  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base  and  Fort  Devens. 

These  field  data  were  used  for  (1)  characterization  of  the  multipath  environ¬ 
ment;  (2)  validation  of  propagation  models  developed  for  elevation  multipath, 
(3)  simulation  of  elevation  angle  estimation,  and  (4)  evaluation  of  various 
spectral  estimation  methods  and  elevation  angle  estimation  algorithms. 

fClassical*  and  ^data  adaptive*  angular  power  spectral  estimators  have 
been  employed  as  a  means  to  characterize  the  multipath  environment.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  entropy  angular  power  spectral  estimates  appeared  to  yield  better  resolu¬ 
tion  of  various  multipath  arrivals. 

Field  measurement  results  indicated  that  the  bulk  of  the  reflection  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  specular  in  nature.  High  L-band  reflection  levels  (e.g.,  -3  dB) 

were  observed.  And  "focusing"  terrain  reflections,  i.e.,  more  than  one  specu¬ 
lar  reflection  present  at  a  given  time,  arose  in  several  sites  where  terrain 
had  various  upsloping  and  downsloping  features. 

^For  propagation  model  validation,  the  field  measurement  results  and  the 
computer  simulation  results  have  been  compared  in  terms  of  the  angular  power 
spectrum  for  a  variety  of  measurements  made  at  these  sites  with  various  ter¬ 
rain  conditions.  In  most  cases,  especially  when  the  terrain  variation  was 
simple  and  could  be  quite  accurately  modeled  as  a  series  of  simple  rectangular 
ground  plates,  fairly  good  agreement  between  the  propagation  model  predictions 
and  the  field  measurement  results  was  obtained  in  terms  of  the  estimated  ele¬ 
vation  angles  of  the  direct  signal  and  the  ground  reflected  signals,  the  number 
of  the  ground  reflected  signals  and  their  multipath  levels. 

Elevation  angle  estimation  experiments  were  conducted  uping  field  data 
recorded  at  a  small  vertical  array  of  6.5A  aperture.  This  is  to  assess  the 
angle  estimation  accuracy  obtainable  from  the  HOWLS  (Hostile  Weapon  Location 
System)  proposed  radar  antenna  with  a  5A  vertical  aperture.  Three  algorithms 
were  employed,  namely  standard  null-seeking  and  off-axis  monopulse  trackers 
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and  an  estimator  based  on  the  maximum  entropy  (ME)  angular  power  spectral 
estimate.  The  off-axis  monopulse  and  the  ME  estimators  in  general  yielded 
better  performance  than  the  standard  null-seeking  monopulse.  Angular  errors 
in  the  order  of  one  to  two  degrees  (0.1  to  0.3  beamwidth)  at  elevation 
angles  from  1  degree  to  8  degrees  were  observed  for  the  measurements  at 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  technical  note  presents  the  results  of  an  experimental  program  to 
obtain  a  better  quantitative  understanding  of  low  angle  microwave  propagation 
phenomena  and  assessing  the  potential  for  improved  elevation  tracking  perfor¬ 
mance  by  sampled  aperture.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  terrain  multipaths 
(e.g.,  reflections  and/or  shadowing)  are  a  principal  limitation  of  the  achieva¬ 
ble  accuracy  of  radar  elevation  trackers  at  low  elevation  angles  [1,2].  Figure 
1-la  illustrates  the  propagation  phenomena  of  interest.  Since  elevation  tracker 
antennas  have  quite  directional  patterns  in  the  elevation  plane,  a  critical  fac¬ 
tor  in  refining  and  predicting  the  performance  of  an  elevation  tracker  is  the 
distribution  of  interference  power  as  a  function  of  elevation  angle  [1].  Fig¬ 
ure  1-lb  illustrates  the  power  distribution  that  might  arise  with  the  geometry 
of  Fig.  1-la. 

Although  a  number  of  theoretical  models  have  been  developed  [1,4]  which 
yield  predictions  of  the  multipath  power  distribution  as  a  function  of  eleva¬ 
tion  angle,  the  bulk  of  experimental  terrain  multipath  data  at  microwave  fre¬ 
quencies  reported  to  date  (see,  e.g.,  [3])  were  obtained  with  omnidirectional 
antennas.  Thus,  there  has  been  a  long  standing  need  for  quantitative  elevation 
power  distribution  field  data  which  can  be  used  for  direct  performance  predic¬ 
tion  as  well  as  simulation  model  validation. 

The  specific  application  which  motivated  the  measurements  reported  here  is 
the  proposed  Hostile  Weapon  Location  System  (HOWLS)  hemispheric  coverage  pro¬ 
jectile  tracking  radar  illustrated  in  Fig.  1-2  [5].  The  anticipated  vertical 
aperture  of  this  radar  was  5  feet  in  L  band  so  that  the  standard  beamwidth 
would  be  approximately  10°.  It  was  desired  to  accurately  track  objects  at  ele¬ 
vation  angle  as  low  as  1°.  Thus,  much  of  the  terrain  multipath  at  angles  of 
interest  would  be  mainlobe  interference,  so  it  was  essential  to: 

(1)  characterize  the  low  angle  L  band  multipath  environment  along 
the  lines  described  above,  and 

(2)  develop  and  compare  elevation  angle  estimation  algorithms  which 
give  improved  performance  against  mainlobe  interference. 

The  propagation  environment  characterization  included  validation  of  models  dev¬ 
eloped  for  the  Microwave  Landing  System  (MLS)  multipath  simulations  [4]  as 


Fig.  1-1.  (a)  Multipath  propagation  phenomena  of  interest, 

(b)  Relationship  of  received  power  to  low-angle  multipath 
environment . 
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Fig.  1-2.  Proposed  HOWLS 

tracking  radar. 

well  as  estimates  of  the  elevation  multipath  power  spectral  distribution,  so 
that  the  simulation  model  could  then  be  used  to  analyze  terrain  geometries 
other  than  those  considered  in  the  field  tests. 

Figure  1-3  summarizes  the  rationale  for  the  technical  approach  utilized 
in  the  measurement  program.  Figures  1-4  and  1-5  show  the  aperture  sampling 
equipment  utilized  in  the  field  tests.  The  sampled  aperture  consists  of  a  5 
element  6.5\  array  'approximat ing  the  strawman  HOWLS  radar  vertical  aperture) 
as  well  as  a  9  element  26A  array  (intended  for  fine  grain  resolution  of  the 
various  multipath  components). 

The  angular  power  spectral  estimates,  i.e.,  the  distribution  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  power  as  a  function  of  elevation  angle,  were  obtained  using  the  field 
data  recorded  at  a  5  element  6.5A  array  and  at  a  coincident  9  element  26A 
array.  Three  kinds  of  spectral  estimates  were  computed,  namely,  the  conven¬ 
tional  beamsum  (BS),  the  maximum  likelihood  (ML)  and  the  maximum  entropy  (ME). 
The  spectral  estimates  using  data  recorded  at  arrays  of  different  sizes  serve 
to  illustrate  how  resolution  degrades  with  a  small  array.  Also,  the  angular 
power  spectral  estimate  provides  a  means  to  identify  the  arrival  angles.  In 
lddition  to  the  field  measured  spectral  estimates,  the  spectral  estimates  from 
the  MLS  computer  simulation  for  the  9  element  26A  array  were  also  obtained  for 
comparison  purposes. 

The  elevation  angle  estimation  results  were  obtained  using  the  5  element 
6.5A  array.  This  is  to  assess  the  elevation  angle  estimation  accuracy  obtaina¬ 
ble  from  the  HOWLS  size  antenna  with  the  conventional  monopulse  and  a  non- 
conventional  angle  estimator  based  on  ME  spectral  estimate. 

Field  measurements  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1977  and  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1978  at  Hanscom  AFB  and  Fort  Devens,  using  the  existing  facility 
from  the  previous  FAA  program  [6]  with  some  modifications.  These  sites  of¬ 
fered  an  opportunity  to  compare  ground  reflection  multipath  and  the  tracker 
performance  at: 


INFORMATION  NEEDED 

(1)  NUMBER  OF  COMPONENTS 

(2)  AMPLITUDES  AND  ELEVATION  ANGLES 

EXPERIMENTAL  DIFFICULTY 

COMPONENTS  CAUSING  SIGNIFICANT  ERRORS  CANNOT  BE  RESOLVED  WITH  TYPICAL 
RADAR  BEAMWIDTH  AND  "CONVENTIONAL"  PROCESSING 

TECHNOLOGY  THRUST 

(1)  SAMPLE  RECEIVED  SIGNAL  ALONG  THE  APERTURE  ( ^  loss  in  SNR,  but  gain  in 

information  content ) 

(2)  UTILIZE  MODERN  ADAPTIVE  ESTIMATION  SCHEMES  (e  g  maximum  likelihood, 

maximum  entropy)  TO  ACHIEVE  HIGH  ANGULAR  RESOLUTION. 

(3)  UTILIZE  APERTURE  SAMPLED  FIELD  DATA  FOR  ANGLE  TRACKER  SIMULATION. 


Fig.  1-3.  Summary  of  the  rationale  for  the  technical  approach 
utilized  in  the  measurement  program. 
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(1)  a  flat  site  (Hanscom  AFB) , 

(2)  a  site  with  both  upsloping  and  downsloping  local  slopes 

within  a  roughly  level  horizon  (Ft.  Devens  golf  course). 

(3)  a  site  witli  both  upsloping  and  downsloping  local  slopes 

in  a  rising  terrain  condition  (Ft.  Devens  drop  zone). 

Also,  there  were  considerable  differences  in  vegetation  height  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  sites  with  the  golf  course  providing  the  lowest  vegetation  heights. 

To  reduce  costs,  much  of  the  equipment  used  in  a  previous  FAA  program  [6] 
was  utilized,  since  that  equipment  needed  only  be  retrofitted  witli  a  new  re¬ 
ceiving  antenna  array  and  antenna/channel  multiplexing  scheme.  The  new  receiv 
ing  antenna  array  consisted  of  eleven  L-band  dipoles  with  the  aperture  of  2 6 \ . 
The  measurements  were  made  at  1090  MHz  with  the  signal  transmitted  from  a  stan 
dard  ATC  transponder  on  board  an  aircraft.  The  field  data  were  taken  in  terms 
of  the  RF  phase  and  amplitude  received  at  each  of  the  eleven  dipoles  for  the 
aperture  sampling  processing  [7]. 

Conventionally,  the  comparison  between  the  field  measured  data  and  the 
corresponding  simulation  predicted  results  has  been  made  on  the  multipath  lev¬ 
els  (i.e.,  M/D  ratios)  and/or  the  angle  errors  (azimuthal  or  elevation  angle) 
along  the  flight  or  measurement  paths.  Here,  however,  a  different  approach 
was  taken  to  make  these  comparisons.  For  each  transmitter  position  along  the 
flight  path,  the  received  signals  at  dipoles  of  the  receiving  antenna  array 
were  processed  to  estimate  the  angular  power  spectrum.  This  angular  power 
spectrum  was  then  compared  with  that  predicted  by  the  MLS  computer  simulation. 
With  this  approach,  in  addition  to  the  M/D  ratios,  several  other  features  in 
the  received  signal  can  be  used  for  comparison,  such  as  the  number  and  the 
arrival  angles  of  the  multipath  components. 

In  addition  to  the  field  measurements  for  ground  reflection  data  collec¬ 
tion,  a  terrain  survey  was  made  for  several  measurement  sites  at  Hanscom  Air 
Force  Base  and  Fort  Devens.  These  terrain  survey  data  were  used  to  construct 
the  physical  model  of  the  ground  around  each  measurement  site  for  the  computer 
simulation  run. 
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The  remainder  of  this  report  will  proceed  as  follows.  Section  II  describes 
the  experimental  hardware,  the  equipment  calibration  and  the  procedure  involved 
in  a  typical  field  measurement.  In  Section  III,  spectral  estimation  methods 
and  elevation  angle  estimation  algorithms  are  briefly  discussed,  together  with 
their  applications  to  several  synthetic  data  cases.  Also  described  in  Section 
III  is  the  data  reduction  procedure  in  processing  the  field  data  and  in  gener¬ 
ating  the  MLS  computer  simulation  results.  The  descriptions  of  various  measure¬ 
ment  sites  and  the  field  measurements  made  at  these  sites  are  given  in  Section 
IV.  The  data  analysis  results  for  the  angular  power  spectral  estimates  and 
for  the  elevation  angle  estimation  are  presented  in  Section  V  and  VI,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  last  section  will  summarize  the  results. 
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I I .  EXPERIMENTAL  HARDWARE 


The  experimental  system  used  in  the  field  measurement  is  described  in 
this  section.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  existing  facility  from  the  previous 
FAA  program  [6]  formed  the  mainbody  of  the  current  experimental  system.  Some 
modifications  were  made  in  the  recording  procedure  of  the  incoming  signal  and 
several  pieces  of  new  hardware  (a  receiving  antenna  array  and  an  Eclipse  com¬ 
puter)  were  installed.  Hence,  the  discussion  of  the  experimental  hardware 
will  be  emphasized  on  these  modifications  to  the  existing  equipment. 

The  equipment  (Figs.  1-4  and  1-5)  consists  of  a  receiving  antenna  array 
(consisting  of  eleven  L-band  dipoles),  a  theodolite  (to  measure  the  true  air¬ 
craft  elevation  angle),  an  electronics  van,  a  standard  ATC  transponder  (used 
as  a  transmitter)  onboard  the  aircraft,  and  a  motor  generator  for  the  power 
supply  in  the  field.  The  van  contains  an  ATCRBS  interrogator  with  a  roof 
mounted  broad  beam  horn  antenna,  a  standard  ATC  transponder  for  equipment  cali¬ 
bration  purpose,  an  operator's  console  to  monitor  the  measurement,  a  five- 
channel  RF  receiver,  timing  and  control  circuitry,  equipment  to  digitize  data 
and  to  store  it  on  the  magnetic  tape  for  off-line  processing  on  a  general  pur¬ 
pose  computer,  and  an  Eclipse  computer  with  a  display  terminal,  a  copier  and  a 
tape  drive  for  the  on-site  processing. 

The  measured  data  are  recorded  digitally  on  both  magnetic  tape  and  disk. 

The  data  stored  includes  amplitude  for  each  of  the  eleven  dipoles,  the  differ¬ 
ential  phase  (in-phase  and  quadrature  component)  for  ten  antennas  referenced 
to  the  first,  theodolite  bearing,  range  to  the  aircraft,  meteorological  data, 
date  and  time  of  day. 

In  the  following,  we  will  only  describe  the  equipment  set-up  which  differs 
from  the  existing  equipment  from  the  previous  FAA  program  [6].  For  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  previous  equipment,  such  as  the  RF  receiver  subsystem  and  the  data 
processing  subsystem  (i.e.,  timing  and  control  circuitry,  equipment  to  digitize 
and  to  record  data) ,  please  refer  to  Appendix  A  which  was  extracted  from  the 
technical  note  published  for  that  program  [6].  Also,  we  will  discuss  procedures 
involved  in  a  typical  measurement  mission  and  equipment  calibration. 
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A.  Equipment  Set-up 

The  experimental  configuration  for  the  measurement  missions  was  shown  in 
Fig.  1-4.  The  standard  ATC  transponder  onboard  the  aircraft  is  a  Narco  vacuum 
tube  beacon  transponder  which  has  been  wired  to  reply  to  B-mode  interrogations 
at  1090  MHz.  This  permits  us  to  avoid  synchronous  garble  and  to  have  improved 

k 

transmitter  frequency  stability.  The  receiving  antenna  array  consists  of  ele¬ 
ven  L-band  vertical  dipole  antennas  with  reflectors  mounted  on  a  30-foot  ver¬ 
tical  mast.  The  arrangement  to  the  dipoles  in  the  array  as  shown  in  Fig.  2-1. 
Antennas  #1 , #2 , #3, #4 , #5 , #6, #7 ,  and  # 9  are  equally  spaced  with  3.24A  separation 
between  the  neighboring  antennas.  This  results  in  a  linear  array  of  26A  height. 
This  array  will  be  named  (A+B)  mode  array.  Antennas  #2,  //2.5,  //3,  #3.5,  and  #4 
are  also  equally  spaced;  however,  the  spacing  between  two  neighboring  antennas 
is  only  1.62A  which  yields  total  array  height  of  6.5A.  This  array  will  be  des¬ 
ignated  as  C-mode  array.  Beamwidths  of  (A4-B)  mode  and  C-mode  array  are  approxi¬ 
mately  1.75°  and  7°,  respectively;  ind  the  separations  between  two  neighboring 
grating  lobes  are  approximately  18°  and  38°,  respectively. 

Typical  E-plane  and  H-plane  radiation  patterns  measured  at  1090  MHz  for 
the  dipole  antenna  used  in  the  receiving  antenna  array  are  shown  in  Figs.  2-2 
and  2-3,  respectively.  These  eleven  dipole  antennas  are  fairly  identical,  in 
terms  of  the  voltage  standing  wave  ratio  (VSWR) ,  the  3  dB  beamwidth  in  the  E- 
plane  and  H-plane  pattern  (at  1090  MHz)  and  the  antenna  gain.  Table  2-1  pre¬ 
sents  the  measured  values  of  the  VSWR,  3  dB  beamwidth  and  the  gain  for  the  an¬ 
tennas. 

Since  the  RF  receiver  only  has  five  channels,  the  recordings  of  the  in¬ 
coming  replies  at  the  eleven  antennas  are  grouped  into  three  modes:  A,  B,  and 
C.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2-1,  Mode  A  records  the  output  of  antennas  #9,  #7,  #5,  #3, 
and  #1  through  channels  #1,#2,#3,#4,  and  #5,  respectively;  Mode  B  records  the 
output  of  antennas  #8, #6 , #4 , #2 ,  and  #1  through  channels  #1, #2 , #3, #4 ,  and  #5, 
respectively;  and  Mode  C  records  the  output  of  antennas  #3.5,  #2.5,  #4,  #2,  and 
#3  through  channels  #1, #2 , #3 , #4 ,  and  #5,  respectively.  In  the  normal  measure- 

* 

By  virtue  of  the  quartz  crystal  frequency  reference  in  the  NARCO  trans¬ 
ponder. 
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ment  mode,  measurements  are  made  on  successive  replies  in  the  order  ABC  ABC 
ABC  A.  This  sequential  recording  was  accomplished  with  a  switching  matrix 
described  in  Appendix  B.  Since  the  replies  are  normally  0.1  second  apart 
(10  Hz  interrogation  rate),  the  aircraft  position  and  multipath  change  are 
negligible  during  the  time  required  to  measure  on  all  three  modes. 

The  calibration  radiator  is  for  the  purpose  of  external  calibration  of 
each  dipole  antenna  together  with  its  connecting  cable.  At  the  present  time, 
we  use  two  thin-wire  dipoles  as  calibration  radiators.  One  thin-wire  dipole 
is  closely  coupled  to  the  reference  antenna  (antenna  #1  for  Mode  A  and  Mode  B, 
and  antenna  #3  for  Mode  C)  and  other  is  closely  coupled  to  the  antenna  which 
is  to  be  calibrated  as  shown  in  Fig.  2-4. 

The  Eclipse  computer,  together  with  a  display  terminal  and  a  tape  drive, 
served  the  following  purposes  in  a  measurement  mission:  (1)  monitoring  the 
equipment  calibration  to  see  if  all  five  RF  channels  were  functioning  nor¬ 
mally,  (2)  recording  the  measured  data  on  its  magnetic  disk  and  (3)  perform¬ 
ing  the  on-site  processing  of  the  measured  data  right  after  each  measurement 
to  see  if  the  measurement  was  properly  made. 

B.  Measurement  Procedure 

For  a  typical  field  measurement  mission,  the  mission  procedure  consists 
of  the  following  steps: 

1.  Equipment  set-up,  checking  and  calibration  before  the  aircraft 
flight: 

This  includes  the  internal  amplitude  and  phase  calibration 
for  the  five-channel  RF  receiver,  the  external  amplitude  and 
phase  calibration  for  each  individual  dipole  antenna  together 
with  its  connecting  cable,  and  the  theodolite  calibration.  The 
calibration  data  are  recorded  into  calibration  files  on  both 
disk  and  magnetic  tapes  in  addition  to  the  displays  on  the  CRT 
screen. 
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2. 


The  aircraft  flights: 


For  each  aircraft  flight,  the  aircraft  transponder  replies 
received  at  each  dipole  antenna  and  the  theodolite  tracking  are 
digitally  recorded  into  one  data  file  on  both  disk  and  magnetic 
tape.  The  theodolite  electric  readout  is  checked  before  and 
after  each  flight  to  insure  that  the  theodolite  had  not  been 
disturbed  during  the  flight.  The  Eclipse  computer  will  do 
the  on-site  processing  of  the  measured  flight  data  right  after 
each  flight,  if  necessary. 

3.  Equipment  Calibration  after  the  aircraft  flight: 

This  includes  the  internal  amplitude  and  phase  calibration 
for  the  five-channel  RF  receiver.  This  post-mission  calibration 
is  to  check  if  there  is  any  drift  in  the  characteristics  for  the 
RF  channels  during  the  mission. 

The  activities  during  the  mission  are  recorded  on  the  audio  tape  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  mission  log  later  on.  After  the  mission,  the  calibra¬ 
tion  and  flight  data  recorded  on  the  magnetic  tape  are  processed  on  the 
Lincoln  IBM  370  computer. 

C.  Equipment  Calibration 

As  described  in  subsection  II-B,  the  internal  calibration  was  made  before 
and  after  each  measurement  mission.  Also,  the  external  calibration  was  made 
for  each  mission.  These  equipment  calibration  data  were  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  look-up  tables  for  the  processing  of  the  measured  flight 
data. 

1.  Internal  Calibration 

The  internal  calibration  is  to  calibrate  the  five  RF  receiver  channels. 
This  includes  the  amplitude  and  phase  calibration. 

The  internal  amplitude  calibration  is  accomplished  by  internally  feeding 
the  output  of  the  transponder  inside  the  van  to  the  receiver  RF  and  recording 
the  output  of  A/D  converter  in  digital  counts  for  transponder  attenuations 
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from  0  to  -80  d3.  A  typical  set  of  internal  amplitude  look-up  curves,  made 
from  the  internal  amplitude  calibration,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2-5.  The  amplitude 
characteristic  is  seen  to  be  logarithmic  linear  over  a  dynamic  range  of  ap¬ 
proximately  60  dB  with  a  slope  of  0.7  dB/digital  counter  (this  yielding  a 
0.35  dB  peak  quantization  error  and  a  0.2  dB  rms  quantization  error).  Each 
point  in  a  plot  in  Fig.  2-5  represents  the  average  of  measurements  on  50 
pulses.  The  standard  deviation  of  these  measurements  is  approximately  0.4 
digital  counts. 

The  internal  phase  calibration  is  accomplished  by  internally  feeding  the 
output  of  the  transponder  inside  the  van  to  the  receiver  RF  and  recording  the 
phase  detector  output  data  in  A/D  counts  in  terms  of  the  in-phase  (I)  and 
quadrature  (Q)  components.  The  channel  relative  phase  is  varied  from  0°  to 
360°  in  32  steps,  by  means  of  a  digital  phase  shifter  in  the  reference  channel 
IF  processor.  In  the  internal  phase  calibration,  channel  #5  was  used  as  a 
reference  channel.  The  digital  phase  shifter  was  calibrated  on  a  network  ana¬ 
lyzer.  Precise  phase  values  (to  0.05°)  for  each  digital  setting  were  stored 
in  a  look-up  table.  A  typical  set  of  internal  phase  look-up  curves,  made  from 
the  measured  I  and  Q,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2-6.  The  quantization  errors  for  the 
phase  measurement  are  0.5°  (peak  error)  and  0.3°  (rms).  Each  point  in  a  plot 
in  Fig.  2-6  represents  the  average  of  measurements  on  50  pulses.  The  standard 
deviation  of  these  measurements  is  approximately  0.4  digital  counts. 

From  examining  these  calibration  data,  we  found  that  the  RF  receiver  was 
quite  stable  during  any  given  measurement  mission.  The  amplitude  look-up 
curves  for  five  channels  were  all  very  linear  from  -60  dB  to  -10  dB  and  the 
phase  look-up  curves  for  all  four  channels  were  fairly  linear  between  0°  and 
360°. 

2.  External  Calibration 

As  described  in  subsection  II-A,  two  identical  thin-wire  dipoles  are  used 
as  the  external  calibration  radiators.  The  output  from  the  transponder  inside 
the  van  is  equally  split  to  feed  two  calibration  thin-wire  dipoles.  The 
calibration  is  carried  out  with  two  runs:  (1)  calibration  for  each  antenna  in 
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NTERNAL  CALIBRATION  INPUT  AMPL I TUDE  (dB) 


VERTICAL  SCALE  .  0°  TO  360°  IN  ALL  CHANNELS 


Fig.  2-6.  RF  receiver  channel  phase  output  characteristics: 
channel  #5  as  reference. 


Mode  A  and  Mode  B  with  one  calibration  thin-wire  dipole  coupled  to  reference 
antenna  //l,  and  (2)  calibration  for  each  antenna  in  Mode  C  with  one  calibra¬ 
tion  thin-wire  dipole  coupled  to  reference  antenna  Hi.  The  external  pi ase 
calibration  is  obtained  for  each  antenna  together  with  its  connecting  cable 
in  terms  of  I  and  Q  component  from  the  phase  detector  output.  The  "antenna 

ft 

lag"  of  each  antenna  relative  to  the  reference  antenna  is  then  calculated 
from  these  I  and  Q  values.  The  external  amplitude  calibration  is  also  ob¬ 
tained  by  recording  A/D  converter  amplitude  output  for  the  antenna  under  cali¬ 
bration  and  for  the  reference  antenna. 

In  addition  to  the  external  calibration  taken  at  each  measurement  mission 
using  the  above-mentioned  method,  two  special  measurement  missions  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Antenna  Test  Range  of  Lincoln  Laboratory  to  obtain  the  external 
calibration  data  using  a  known  source  in  the  far  field  to  illuminate  all  ele¬ 
ven  dipole  antennas  at  the  same  time.  At  the  Antenna  Test  Range,  the  receiving 
antenna  array  was  laid  sideways  on  the  ground.  The  eleven  dipole  antennas  be¬ 
came  a  horizontal  array  and  was  simultaneously  illuminated  by  the  radiation 
from  L-band  dish  at  2000  feet  away.  This  arrangement  of  the  antenna  array 
ensured  that  the  external  calibration  of  each  dipole  antenna  was  made  under 
the  identical  environment. 


i.e.,  the  phase  difference  due  to  cable  length  difference  and/or  front 
end  amplifier  phase  shift. 


III.  METHODS 


A.  Angular  Power  Spectral  Estimate 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  comparison  between  the  field  measured  data  and 
the  MLS  computer  simulation  predicted  results  was  made  on  the  angular  power 
spectrum.  For  our  ground  reflection  measurements,  the  angular  power  spectrum 
is  the  distribution  of  the  received  signal  power  as  a  function  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  angle.  For  the  field  measurements,  this  approach  involves  the  estimation 
of  the  angular  power  spectrum  from  the  measured  complex  signal  (i.e.,  the  RF 
phase  and  the  amplitude)  at  each  dipole  of  the  receiving  antenna  array.  For 
the  MLS  simulation  results,  before  the  angular  power  spectrum  can  be  estimated, 
the  complex  signal  at  each  dipole  of  the  receiving  antenna  has  to  be  generated 
first  from  the  output  of  the  MLS  multipath  simulation  run  [4,  8].  And  the  MLS 
multipath  simulation  run  needs  as  its  input  some  appropriate  ground  model  for 
the  terrain  involved  in  the  field  measurements. 

In  the  results  presented  in  the  following  Section  V,  three  kinds  of  angu¬ 
lar  power  spectra  were  calculated  from  both  the  field  measured  data  and  the 
corresponding  MLS  multipath  simulation  runs.  They  are  (1)  the  conventional 
beamforming  (or  beamsum,  BS)  spectrum,  which  is  analogous  to  a  received  TRSB 
MLS  envelope  [8],  (2)  the  maximum  likelihood  (ML)  spectrum,  and  (3)  the  maxi¬ 
mum  entropy  (ME)  spectrum.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  latter  two 
spectral  estimation  techniques  in  the  geophysics  array  processing  and  time 
series  analysis  literature  [9]  because  they  appear  to  offer  a  better  capa¬ 
bility  for  resolving  signal  components  which  are  too  close  together  in  ele¬ 
vation  angle  to  be  resolved  by  technique  (1).  Thus,  in  this  subsection  we 
will  discuss  the  approach  which  we  took  to  construct  the  ground  model  used 
in  the  MLS  multipath  simulation. 

1.  Spectral  Estimation  Methods 

To  facilitate  the  description  of  various  spectral  estimates,  the  vector 
notation  will  be  used.  The  column  vectors  and  matrices  are  presented  by  the 
underlined  lower-case  letters.  The  aster isk(*)  denotes  conjugate  transposi¬ 
tion.  Underlined  upper-case  letters  represent  Hermitian  matrices.  In  the 
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following,  we  will  define  some  vectors  and  matrices  which  will  be  used  in  the 
description  of  various  spectral  estimates. 


The  column  vector  represents  the  complex  sensor  outputs  from  the  re¬ 
ceiving  antenna  array,  i.e.,  s^  is  the  complex  signal  received  at  i-th  dipole. 
The  (i,j)-th  element  of  the  cross-spectral  (or  covariance)  matrix,  R,  was  esti- 

A 

mated  by  that  of  the  sample  covariance  matrix  R,  i.e.. 


'ij 


Vi  =  s*sj  +  0-001  eo  6ij 


a) 


i  =  1  (N  is  the  total  number  of  dipoles  in 


2  2 
where  e  is  the  minimum  of  I s . I  , 

0  i 

the  receiving  antenna  array) .  The  second  term  in  (1)  is  added  so  that  R  will 

not  be  singular  [10].  The  column  vector  v  represents  the  steering  (or  point) 

vector  whose  ith  element  is  given  by 

v1  “  exp[j  kz^sinQ ]  (2) 


where 


i 

k 

i 

i 

e 


/-i 

wave  number  »  2tt/ X 

distance  of  i-th  dipole  from  the  array  origin 
elevation  angle 


The  steering  vector  v  physically  represents  the  received  signal  vector  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a  unit  plane  wave  arriving  from  elevation  angle  9. 

The  ML  spectral  estimation  had  its  genesis  in  the  seismic  array  beamforming 
under  conditions  of  directional  interference  [10].  The  ML  method  passes  undis- 
tortedly  a  plane  wave  coming  from  direction  6  while  suppressing  in  an  optimum 
least-squares  sense  those  plane  waves  from  directions  other  than  6.  The  an¬ 
gular  power  spectrum  estimated  from  the  ML  method,  P^CS),  is  given  by 


P  (9)  -  (v*R_1v)  1 

ML  - - 


(3) 


The  estimate  (3)  may  be  constructed  to  the  standard  beam  sum  angular  power 


estimate,  PBS<0),  of 


PBS(0) 


v*fi  v 


|v*s|2 


|l8i  e 


-jkz.sinO  2 
i  i 


(A) 
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The  conventional  beamforming  method,  which  yields  the  estimate  (4),  simply 
time-aligns  the  arrivals  of  wavefronts  coming  from  the  direction  0. 

The  use  of  the  maximum  entropy  (ME)  method  for  high  resolution  spectral 
estimation  has  been  justified  by  a  variety  of  arguments  [11,  12,  13,  14,  15, 

16,  17].  For  the  application  to  our  ground  reflection  data,  the  physically 
most  meaningful  argument  is  that  the  received  angular  power  spectrum  can  be 
fitted  with  a  finite  number  of  poles  which  correspond  to  the  multipath  com¬ 
ponents  arriving  at  the  receiving  antenna  array. 

This  definition  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the  signal  at  the  nth  an¬ 
tenna  can  be  represented  as  a  linear  combination  of  the  samples  on  the  antennas 
immediately  above  or  below  the  given  antenna.  If  a_  denotes  the  corresponding 
linear  predictor  coefficients  which  are  determined  from  the  data,  the  ME  angu¬ 
lar  power  spectrum  estimate,  Pvn,(0),  is  given  by 

ML 

PME(0)  =  PNA/|V*^2  (5) 

where  £  =  [1,-a]  is  the  vector  corresponding  to  the  residual  error  in  the  para¬ 
meter  estimation  procedure,  PN  is  the  estimated  rms  residual  error  and  A  is  the 
spacing  between  the  antennas.  For  the  results  presented  here,  the  P^  and  _a 
were  determined  directly  from  the  measured  (complex)  antenna  outputs  using  the 
so-called  Burg  technique  [16].  Choice  of  order  of  model  will  be  discussed  sub¬ 
sequently. 

2.  Ground  Model  for  MLS  Computer  Simulation 

Figure  3-1  shows  a  terrain  height  profile  for  the  ground  in  front  of  our 
receiving  antenna  array  at  one  of  the  measurement  sites.  For  the  MLS  multi- 
path  simulation  run,  the  ground  was  physically  modeled  as  a  series  of  rectangu¬ 
lar  plates  with  their  slopes  coincident  with  the  terrain  height  profile.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  3-1,  for  this  particular  ground,  the  terrain  profile  was  fitted 
with  eight  straight  line  segments  with  various  slopes.  These  straight  line 
segments  represent  the  end  view  of  the  rectangular  plates  in  the  ground  model. 
The  top  view  of  this  particular  ground  model  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  3-1. 
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Fig.  3-1.  Construction  of  ground  model  from  terrain  survey. 


Those  ground  plates  which  were  closer  to  the  receiving  antenna  artay 
were  further  divided  into  several  smaller  rectangular  plates  in  order  to  make 
the  variation  among  the  distances  from  the  receiving  antenna  to  various 
points  on  any  given  rectangular  plate  as  small  as  practical.  This  is  to 
comply  as  closely  as  practical  with  one  of  the  assumptions  made  in  the 
propagation  model  that  the  distances  from  the  receiver  (or  the  transmitter) 
to  various  points  on  the  same  reflection  plate  are  constant  [4],  Thus,  for 
a  given  terrain  profile,  the  final  ground  model  to  be  input  to  the  MLS 
multipath  simulation  run  usually  consisted  of  a  fairly  large  number  of 
rectangular  plates.  For  example,  the  final  ground  model  for  the  terrain 
shown  in  Fig.  3-1  was  formed  by  nineteen  rectangular  plates. 

In  order  to  accommodate  these  many  ground  plates  in  the  MLS  multipath 
simulation  run,  these  ground  plates  were  treated  as  the  tilted  building 
plates:  because  in  the  computer  simulation  program  the  maximum  number  of 
the  reflection  plates  which  can  be  handled  as  ground  reflections  is  ten 
while  the  maximum  number  of  the  reflection  plates  which  can  be  handled  as 
building  reflections  is  fifty.  In  practice,  treating  the  ground  plates 
as  tilted  building  plates  in  the  computer  simulation  should  be  all  right, 
provided  that: 

1)  we  only  consider  the  reflection  ray  X-O-R  [4]  in  the  building 
reflection  calculation 

2)  we  only  consider  the  specular  ground  reflection 

3)  we  use  appropriate  complex  dielectric  constant  corresponding  to 
the  type  of  ground  involved  in  the  field  measurement.  (For  our 
measurement  sites,  the  ground  was  covered  with  grass,)  and 

4)  the  cross-tilt  of  the  ground  can  be  ignored , i.e . ,  the  slope  of  any 
ground  plate  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  X-axis  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3-1  is  zero. 

3.  Simple  Cases 

To  see  how  these  spectral  estimation  methods  work,  here  we  first  apply 
them  to  simple  cases:  (L)  synthetic  data  case  where  the  signal  content  of 
the  incoming  signal  is  exactly  known,  and  (2)  measurement  at  Antenna  Test 
Range  which  provides  almost  multipath  free  environment. 


a.  Synthetic  data 

•k 

Figures  3-2,  3-3,  and  3-4  show  examples  of  applying  the  various  algo¬ 
rithms  to  synthetic  data  consisting  of  1  plane  wave,  2  plane  waves  with  large 
angle  separation  and  2  plane  waves  with  small  angle  separation,  respectively. 
Part  a  of  each  figure  is  obtained  with  (A+B)-mode  array  which  has  9  equally 
spaced  sensors  with  26A  aperture,  while  part  b  is  obtained  with  C-mode  array 
which  has  5  equally  spaced  sensors  with  6.5\  aperture. 

The  actual  angular  power  spectrum  in  each  case  consists  of  impulse 
functions  at  the  plane  wave  arrival  angles.  In  the  case  of  a  single  plane 
wave  (Fig.  3-2),  all  three  estimates  give  the  same  peak  location  at  the 
arrival  angle  of  the  plane  wave;  however,  the  ME  and  the  ML  spectrum  more 
closely  approximate  the  actual  spectral  shape.  For  this  case,  the  spectral 
estimates  using  the  C-mode  array  and  those  using  the  (A+B)-mode  array  give 
the  same  accurate  arrival  angle  of  the  plane  wave.  That  is,  when  there  is 
only  one  plane  wave  arriving,  the  array  of  small  aperture  (C-mode  array)  can 
deliver  performance  similar  to  the  large  array  ((A+B)-mode  array). 

In  the  case  of  two  plane  waves  with  large  angle  separation  (Fig.  3-3), 
all  three  spectral  estimates  from  the  (A+B)-mode  array  give  a  fairly  good 
estimate  of  the  arrival  angles  of  two  plane  waves.  However,  for  the  C-mode 
array,  only  the  ME  spectrum  indicates  the  arrivals  of  two  plane  waves.  The 
example  of  two  plane  wave  components  with  small  angle  separation  (Fig.  3-4) 
is  a  case  where  the  components  are  too  close  to  be  resolved  by  classical 
means.  In  this  particular  case,  for  both  (A+B)-mode  and  C-mode  array,  only 
the  ME  method  gives  an  estimate  close  to  the  actual  spectrum.  In  these  cases 
of  two  plane  waves,  we  see  that  substantially  better  resolution  is  obtained 
by  the  ME  method,  especially  when  the  separation  angle  is  small  or  when  the 
array  aperture  is  small  like  the  C-mode  array. 


k 

In  these  and  the  following  figures  of  this  type,  each  kind  of  angular 
spectral  estimate  has  been  individually  normalized  to  yield  0  dB  peak  value. 
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Fig.  3-3.  Angular  power  spectral  estimates:  synthetic 
data  case  2,  two  plane  waves  at  wider  separation. 
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Antenna  Test  Range  Data 


At  the  Antenna  Test  Range  measurement,  aside  from  obtaining  the  external 
calibration  data  using  a  far  field  source  as  described  in  subsection  II-C-2, 
several  sets  of  the  simulated  flight  data  were  taken.  The  antenna  array  was 
oriented  in  three  directions  with  respect  to  the  far  field  source  such  that 
the  measured  data  would  simulate  the  flight  data  for  the  aircraft  at  0°,  5°, 
and  10°  elevation  angle.  However,  we  expect  to  see  no  multipath  arrivals  in 
the  simulated  flight  data,  since  the  Antenna  Test  Range  has  been  designed  to 
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eliminate  azimuth  multipath  sources. 

Figure  3-5  shows  the  spectral  estimates  which  were  obtained  from  pro¬ 
cessing  the  simulated  flight  data  for  5°  elevation  angle,  using  the  (A+B)-mode 
array.  The  results  are  seen  to  correspond  closely  to  the  synthetic  data  re¬ 
sult  of  Fig.  3-2,  and  are  viewed  as  providing  a  degree  of  validation  for  the 
data  recording  and  analysis  procedure. 

B.  Elevation  Angle  Estimation 

Elevation  angle  estimation  results  were  obtained  using  the  C-mode  array. 
The  objective  here  is  to  show  the  elevation  angle  estimation  accuracy  which 
can  be  expected  from  the  C-mode  array  which  has  an  aperture  size  similar  to 
the  HOWLS  proposed  antenna.  Two  kinds  of  elevation  angle  estimators  were  em- 
ployed.  One  was  a  conventional  monopulse  tracker  and  the  other  was  an  esti¬ 
mator  based  on  the  maximum  entropy  spectral  estimate.  In  the  following,  algo¬ 
rithms  for  these  trackers  will  be  briefly  described  and  will  be  applied  to  the 
synthetic  data  first. 

1.  Algorithms  for  Elevation  Angle  Estimation 
a.  Monopulse  Tracker 

For  the  C-mode  array  which  is  a  linear  uniform  array  of  5  elements  with 
array  length  of  6.5\,  the  monopulse  sum  pattern  is  chosen  to  be  a  Tschbyscheff 

■k 

i.e.,  the  terrain  cross  tilt  is  negligible  and  the  transmitter  antenna 
has  a  narrow  beamwidth. 

irk 

In  this  subsection,  the  term  "tracker  simply  stands  for  the  elevation 
angle  estimator. 


5  element  pattern  with  -20  dB  sidelobe  level  and  the  monopulse  difference 
pattern  Is  the  derivative  of  a  Tschbyscheff  5  element  pattern  with  -AO  dB 
sidelobe  level.  These  sum  (G,  )  and  difference  (G^)  patterns  are  as  follows: 

2 

Gv(sin0)  =  E  2amcos(2ffm6sin0)  +  aQ 

m=l 

2 

G.(sinO)  =  E  2b  sin(2irm6sin0) 

A  .  m 

m=l 

where  6  =  1.62075X  (element  spacing  of  the  C-mode  array) 


a  =  Tschbyscheff  coefficients  for  a  5  element  array  with 
m  -20  dB  sidelobe  level 


b  =  2TTm  a  (where  a  =  Tschbyscheff  coefficients  for  a 
m  m  m 

5  element  array  with  -40  dB  sidelobe  levels) 


Figure  3-6  shows  the  plots  of  the  sum  and  difference  patterns.  The  monopulse 
error  characteristic  is 


f(sin0)  =  G^(sin9)/Gj.(sin0)  (6) 

Two  monopulse  trackers  are  formed  as  follows: 

(1)  Standard  null  seeking  monopulse  tracker 


For  a  set  of  data  samples  r  =  [r  ,  r0»  r^>  »  r<_]  from  the  C-mode  array,  this 

tracker  attempts  to  find  the  null  position  for  the  tracker,  i.e.,  0  such  that 
f(sin0)  =  0.  This  position  is  found  by  successive  iteration  using  the  equa¬ 

tion: 

msino^  1  j 

(7) 


sin0. 


sin0 


k-1 


A(sin0,  ) 

,,  .  -1[IM(W  ,  Ak~\)1 

(l-a)f  Z(sin0k 


where 


is  kth  angle 


estimate 


a  is  the  factor  for  iterative  loop  gain 

A  and  Z  are  the  difference  and  sum  beam  outputs  as  follows: 


l  ..  . 
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ELEVATION  ANGLE  (deg) 


Sum  pattern:  Tschbyscheff  5  element  pattern  with  -20  dB 
side lobe  level. 

Difference  pattern:  Derivative  of  Tschbyscheff  5  element 
pattern  with  -40  dB  sidelobe  level. 

Fig.  3-b.  Sum  and  difference  pattern  of  monopulse  tracker 
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A 


,  j2irmAsin0  -j2TTra6sinON 

T.  b  (r.  e  -  r_  e  J  ) 

.  m  3-m  3+m 

m=l 


v  _  v  ,  j2rrm6sin0  -j27rm6sin0N 

Zj  l  a  v. r 0  6  i  r g  j  t  3  r« 

,  m  3-m  3+m  o  3 

m=l 


=  (complex)  received  signal  at  the  ith  antenna 

In  (7),  f  1  (a)  stands  for  the  Inverse  function  of  f(sin0),  i.e.,  if  f(sin0)=a, 
then  f  ^(a)  =  slnO,  and  IM  means  the  Imaginary  part  of  a  complex  number 


(2)  Off-axis  monopulse  tracker 

This  tracker  operates  similarly  to  the  null-seeking  monopulse  tracker  when 
the  elevation  angle  is  above  one  beamwidth  ~  7°.  However,  when  it  is  below  7°, 
this  tracker  will  use  the  following  formula  for  the  angle  estimate: 


sinO  =  sin7°  +  f"1  [  1 


(8) 


That  is,  the  tracker  boresight  is  always  kept  pointing  to  an  elevation 
angle  _>  7°  with  the  monopulse  error  characteristic  [eq.  (6)]  being  used  to 
estimate  target  angles  below  7°. 

This  of f-boresight  mode  of  operation  at  low  angle  reduces  the  antenna 
gain  towards  the  ground  reflection  [1];  however,  one  cannot  be  of f-boresight 
more  than  one  beamwidth  without  having  an  excessive  look-up  table  range. 

b.  Estimator  Based  on  the  Maximum  Entropy  Spectral  Estimate 

To  distinguish  this  elevation  angle  estimator  from  the  monopulse  tracker, 
this  estimator  will  be  designated  as  the  ME  tracker.  The  elevation  angle 
estimation  with  the  ME  tracker  is  accomplished  by  obtaining  the  maximum  en¬ 
tropy  angular  spectrum  estimate  (as  described  in  subsection  II-A)  for  a  given 
set  of  data  samples  j:  from  the  C-mode  array  and  by  determining  the  angular 
position  of  the  largest  spectral  peak  in  the  positive  elevation  angle  range. 

2.  Synthetic  Data  Cases 

To  check  out  the  elevation  angle  estimation  algorithms  and  to  see  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  trackers  under  the  known  condition,  these  trackers  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  two  synthetic  data  cases:  one  plane  wave  and  two  plane  waves. 
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a.  Case  1:  One  Plane  Wave 

For  this  case,  all  three  trackers  gave  the  perfect  elevation  angle  esti¬ 
mation  as  it  should  be  expected.  That  is,  no  error  (estimated  angle  minus  ac¬ 
tual  arrival  angle)  was  observed.  Fig.  3-7  shows  the  estimated  angle  versus 
the  actual  plane  wave  arrival  angle  for  the  standard  monopulse  tracker  with 
one  plane  wave  arriving  at  the  elevation  angle  of  0,  1°  £  9  12°. 

b.  Case  2:  Two  Plane  Waves 

Synthetic  data  for  this  case  were  obtained  from  one  plane  wave  arriving 

at  angle  Q  (to  simulate  the  direct  signal)  with  amplitude  of  1  and  phase  of  0° 

and  the  other  plane  wave  arriving  at  angle  -0  (to  simulate  the  ground  reflected 

* 

signal)  with  amplitude  of  0.7  and  RF  phase  of  <f>  degrees.  Figure  3-8  shows  the 
tracker  error  as  a  function  of  separation  angle  for  <J>  =  0°  and  85°.  As  expec¬ 
ted,  the  off-axis  monopulse  tracker  gives  better  performance  than  the  standard 
null-seeking  monopulse  tracker  for  the  smaller  separation  angle.  The  MEM 
tracker  is  seen  to  yield  smaller  tracker  error  than  the  monopulse  tracker. 

Synthetic  data  results  for  this  case  indicated  that  the  tracker  error  is 
quite  sensitive  to  the  relative  RF  phase  between  two  plane  waves,  especially 
for  the  ME  tracker.  This  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  3-8  where  the  tracker  error  for 
(J>  =  85°  is  much  smaller  than  that  for  4>  =  0°.  To  understand  more  about  the 
variation  of  tracker  error  with  respect  to  the  relative  RF  phase  between  two 
plane  waves.  Fig.  3-9  shows  the  tracker  errors  averaged  over  seven  cj)  values 
(4>  =  0°,  30°,  60°,  90°,  120°,  150°,  and  180°)  for  two  amplitude  ratios  between 
two  plane  waves.  The  rms  tracker  error  in  the  order  of  1  to  2  degrees  (0.1  to 
0.3  beamwidth  for  the  C-mode  array)  is  observed.  The  peak  tracker  error  usu¬ 
ally  occurs  at  <}>  =  0°  or  <)>  =  180°. 

C.  Data  Reduction  Procedure 

The  procedure  involved  in  processing  the  field  measured  data  is  shown  as 
a  block  diagram  in  Fig.  3-10.  Also  shown  in  this  figure  is  the  corresponding 
procedure  in  obtaining  the  MLS  computer  simulation  results  to  be  compared  with 
the  field  measurement  results. 

—  — 

Thus,  the  separation  angle  between  direct  and  reflected  signals  is  20. 
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Fig. 3-7.  Standard  monopulse  tracker  angle:  Synthetic  data  case  1. 
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SYNTHETIC  DATA  CASES 

2  SIGNALS:  DIRECT  SIGNAL.  (D)  ARRIVING 
AT  0  WITH  REFLECTED  SIGNAL  (M)  ARRIVING 
AT  -0  WITH  RELATIVE  AMPLITUDE  p  =  0.7  AND 
RF  PHASE  <j> 


Fig. 3-8.  Tracker  errors:  Synthetic  data  case  2.  <J>  =  0°  and  85 
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SUMMARY  OF  SYNTHETIC  DATA  CASES 

AVERAGED  OVER  7  RF  PHASES  (<j>  =  0°,  30°,  60°,  90°, 
120°,  150°,  180°)  BETWEEN  THE  DIRECT  SIGNAL  (D) 
AND  THE  REFLECTED  SIGNAL  (M)  FOR  AMPLITUDE 
RATIO  p  =  M/D  =  0.9,  0.7 


0  4  8  12  16  20 


SEPARATION  ANGLE  20  (deg) 


Fig. 3-9.  Tracker  errors:  Synthetic  data  case  2, 
errors  averaged  over  7  RF  phases. 
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The  measured  I  and  Q  values  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  or  disk  for  each 
dipole  antenna  are  subjected  to  phase  detector  and  antenna  lag  correction  using 
the  appropriate  phase  look-up  tables  obtained  from  equipment  phase  calibration 
as  described  in  subsection  II-C.  This  yields  the  phases  of  the  incoming  sig¬ 
nal  at  that  antenna.  These  corrected  phases  and  amplitudes,  representing  the 
incoming  signal  aperture  samples  by  the  receiving  antenna  array,  are  used  to 
obtain  the  angular  power  spectral  estimates  of  the  incoming  signal  from  various 
spectral  estimation  methods  described  in  subsection  B,  namely,  conventional 
beamforming,  the  maximum  likelihood  estimate,  and  the  maximum  entropy  estimate. 

To  obtain  the  corresponding  angular  power  spectral  estimates  from  the  MLS 
computer  simulation,  the  process  starts  as  follows,  as  depicted  in  Fig.  3-10. 
Appropriate  ground  model  (obtained  from  the  terrain  height  profile  survey  as 
described  in  subsection  III-A-2)  and  flight  path  descriptions  are  input  to  the 
MLS  multipath  simulation  run.  The  output  of  the  MLS  multipath  simulation  run 
yields  the  predicted  amplitudes  and  phases  of  various  multipath  components  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  direct  signal  and  their  corresponding  arrival  angles  at  the  phase 
center  of  the  receiving  antenna  array.  The  total  incoming  signal  at  each  di¬ 
pole  antenna  in  the  receiving  antenna  array  is  constructed  from  those  predicted 
amplitudes,  phases,  and  arrival  angles  of  the  multipath  components,  in  addition 
to  the  direct  signal,  based  on  the  assumption  of  multiple  plane  wave  arrivals. 

The  predicted  amplitudes  and  phases  of  the  total  incoming  signal  for  the  nine 
equally-spaced  dipole  antennas  are  then  used  to  obtain  the  angular  power  spectra. 


IV.  MEASUREMENT  SITES 


The  terrain  condition  and  the  flight  profiles  involved  in  the 
measurements  for  the  various  sites  at  Hanscom  AFB  and  Fort  Devens  are 
described  in  this  section.  Four  sites  were  visited.  They  are  (1)  Hanscom 
AFB,  (2)  Fort  Devens  golf  course,  (3)  Fort  Devens  drop  zone,  and  (A)  Fort 
Devens  old  hospital. 

A.  Hanscom  AFB 

Figure  4-1  shows  a  simple  map  around  the  measurement  site  at  Hanscom  AFB. 
Also  shown  in  this  map  is  the  terrain  height  profile  along  one  of  the  radial 
lines  from  the  receiving  antenna  array.  The  ground  from  the  receiving  antenna 
down  to  the  overrun  area  is  fairly  flat,  with  a  slight  downward  slope  of  1.3° 
right  in  front  of  the  receiving  antenna.  Figure  4-2  shows  a  photograph  taken 
at  the  receiving  antenna  toward  the  overrun  area.  The  ground  mostly  was 
covered  with  grass  of  varying  heights.  Terrain  profile  survey  was  made  along 
those  radial  lines,  as  shown  in  Figure  4-1. 

Measurements  were  made  with  a  single  engine  aircraft  and  a  helicopter. 

For  the  single  engine  aircraft,  measurements  were  taken  from  two  basic  flight 
profiles:  (1)  over-head  flight  along  extended  runway  centerline  (Hanscom  runway 
11  along  290°)  with  a  change  in  heading  to  277°  at  the  middle  marker  at 
various  constant  altitudes  and  (2)  flight  along  a  constant  circular  arc  (radius 
-  4  nmi)  at  a  constant  elevation  angle  (0  -  4°).  The  elevation  angles  of 
the  aircraft  for  these  flights  ranged  from  1°  to  9°.  For  the  helicopter, 
the  flight  patterns  were  straight  up  and  down  at  the  overrun  area  (range  = 

0.5  nmi)  and  at  a  distance  of  about  3  nmi.  The  elevation  angles  range  from 
0°  to  23°. 

The  earlier  measurements  at  Hanscom  AFB  with  the  single  engine  aircraft 
were  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  checking  out  the  equipment  and  computer 
programs.  The  measured  data  used  for  the  analysis  were  mostly  from  the 
helicopter  flights  at  the  overrun  area  along  the  270°  radial  line.  Consequently, 
the  ground  model  for  the  MLS  multipath  simulation  runs  was  made  from  the 
terrain  profile  along  the  270°  radial  line  as  shown  in  Fig.  4-1. 


B.  Fort  Devens  Golf  Course 

Fig.  4-3  shows  a  map  around  the  measurement  site  at  the  golf  course. 

At  the  golf  course,  six  measurement  points  along  three  radial  lines  from 
the  receiving  antenna  array  were  chose,  covering  a  35°  sector.  The  terrain 
height  profile  survey  was  made  along  these  three  radial  lines.  Figs.  4-4 
through  4-6  present  the  terrain  height  profiles  along  these  three  radial  lines, 
together  with  the  corresponding  ground  models  used  in  the  MLS  multipath 
simulation  runs.  In  general,  the  ground  in  front  of  the  receiving  antenna 
array  has  a  noticeable  downward  slope.  The  ground  was  very  much  uniformly 
covered  by  short  grass,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4-7  which  is  a  photograph  taken  at 
the  receiving  antenna  along  the  radial  line  0-B.  Measurements  at  the  golf 
course  were  made  at  two  ranges:  the  measurement  points  A,B,  and  C  at  0.6  nmi 
and  the  measurement  points  at  D,E,  and  F  at  1.5  nmi.  All  the  measurements 
were  taken  with  the  helicopter.  The  flight  paths  were  all  vertical  up  and 
down,  covering  the  elevation  from  8°  to  as  close  to  the  local  ground  surface 
as  possible. 

C.  Fort  Devens  Drop  Zone 

Figure  4-8  shows  a  similar  map  around  the  measurement  site  at  the  drop 
zone.  Measurements  were  made  for  two  ranges  (0.6  and  1.5  nmi)  at  points  A, 

B,  C,  and  D  along  two  radial  lines.  Figures  4-9  and  4-10  show  the  terrain 
height  profiles  along  these  two  radial  lines,  together  with  the  corresponding 
ground  models  used  in  the  MLS  multipath  simulation  runs.  Terrain  variation 
here  is  more  complicated  than  that  at  the  golf  course.  Along  radial  line  0-A, 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  receiving  antenna  slopes  downward  to  the  foot  of  a 
small  hill  whose  summit  is  about  0.4  nmi  from  the  receiving  antenna  at  an 
elevation  of  100  feet  relative  to  the  ground  at  the  receiving  antenna.  Along 
radial  line  0-B,  ground  has  several  downsloping  and  upsloping  local  slopes 
with  a  roughly  level  horizon.  Also  various  cross  tilt  of  the  ground  exists 
along  both  radial  lines.  This  may  be  visible  in  the  photograph  as  shown  in 
Figure  4-11,  which  was  taken  at  the  receiving  antenna  along  the  radial  line 
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Fig. 4-6.  Terrain  height  profile  at  golf  course  of  Fort  Devens: 
along  radial  line  O-C. 
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Fig. 4-8.  Measurement  site  at  drop  zone  of  Fort  Pevens 
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Fig. 4-9.  Terrain  height  profile  at  the  drop  zone  of  Fort  Devens: 
along  radial  line  0-A. 
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Fig. 4-10.  Terrain  height  profile  at  the  drop  zone  of  Fort  Devens: 
along  radial  line  0-B. 


i  '.4-11.  Drop  zone  at  Kort  Devens 
intenna  along  radial  line  0-A. 


Ground  in  front  of  the  receiving 


0-A.  The  ground  was  covered  by  tall  grass  and  a  number  of  small  shrubs 
when  the  measurements  were  made.  The  measurements  here  again  were  taken 
with  the  helicopter,  with  straight  up-and-down  flight  profile. 

D.  Fort  Devens  Old  Hospital 

Figure  4-12  shows  a  map  around  the  old  hospital  site.  Measurements 
were  made  for  two  ranges  (0.6  and  1.5  nmi)  at  points  A,B,C,D,E,  and  F 
along  three  radial  lines.  Figures  4-13  and  4-14  give  the  terrain  height 
profiles  along  the  radial  lines  0-A  and  0-E.  Figure  4-13  is  also 
applicable  to  the  radial  lines  0-C,  since  the  radial  line  0-C  is  very 
close  to  the  radial  line  0-A  and  the  ground  around  this  measurement  site 
is  fairly  flat.  The  old  hospital  buildings  as  indicated  in  the  map  (Fig.  4-12) 
no  longer  exist,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph  (Fig.  4-15)  taken  at  the 
receiving  antenna  along  the  radial  line  0-A.  The  ground  here  was  covered 
non-uniformly  by  varieties  of  vegetation.  The  helicopter  was  used  in  the 
measurements  and  its  flight  profiles  were  vertical  up  and  down. 
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V.  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  FOR  MULTIPATH 

Data  analysis  results  presented  in  this  section  were  obtained  from  the 
field  measured  data  and  the  corresponding  MLS  multipath  simulation  runs  for 
the  measurements  taken  at  various  sites,  as  described  in  Section  IV.  The  an¬ 
gular  power  spectral  estimates  from  the  field  measured  data  were  generated  for 
both  (A+B)-mode  and  C-mode  array.  However,  the  corresponding  MLS  simulation 
predicted  results  were  only  computed  for  the  (A+B)-mode  array,  since  the  (A+B)- 
mode  array  had  a  much  larger  aperture  than  the  C-mode  array  and  would  yield 
better  resolution  of  multipath  signals. 

Comparison  between  the  field  measurement  results  and  the  corresponding 
MLS  computer  simulation  predicted  results  was  made  on  the  following  features: 

(1)  the  general  appearances  of  all  three  kinds  of  angular  power  spectra  (i.e., 
beamsum  (BS) ,  maximum  likelihood  (ML) ,  and  maximum  entropy  (ME)  spectrum)  and 

(2)  the  number,  the  arrival  elevation  angles,  and  the  multipath  levels  (i.e., 

M/D  ratios)  of  the  multipath  arrivals  indicated  in  the  angular  power  spectrum. 
The  second  feature  was  estimated  from  the  ME  angular  power  spectrum,  since  it 
offered  higher  resolution.  The  M/D  ratios  of  the  multipath  signals  to  the  di¬ 
rect  signal  were  estimated  from  the  spectral  peaks  and  the  widths  of  those 
spectral  peaks  which  corresponded  to  the  multipath  and  the  direct  signals,  since 
it  was  shown  that  the  area  under  an  ME  spectral  peak  provided  a  good  estimate  of 
the  power  in  the  corresponding  component  [13]. 

In  making  the  comparison,  one  cannot  expect  the  detailed  spectral  shape 
(e.g.,  the  sidelobe  structure,  the  background  spectral  level)  to  be  identical. 
This  is  because  some  of  the  conditions  in  the  field  measurements  were  not  ex¬ 
actly  known  and  were  not  taken  into  account  in  the  MLS  multipath  simulation 

run,  such  as  the  possible  diffuse  scattering  from  the  off-azimuth  hills,  the 
* 

exact  flight  path  ,  and  "fruit"  interference  from  other  air  traffic.  Also, 
in  the  MLS  computer  simulation,  we  only  consider  the  specular  ground  reflec¬ 
tions  from  the  ground  along  the  measurement  radial  line  and  ignored  the 
possible  cross-tilt  of  the  ground,  in  addition  to  the  assumption  of  the  plane 


Only  the  aircraft  elevation  and  range  are  obtained  in  the  measurement 
recordings. 
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wave  arrivals  for  constructing  the  sensor  outputs  of  the  receiving  antenna 
array  from  the  multipath  components  predicted  by  the  MLS  multipath  simulation 
run.  Keeping  these  factors  in  mind,  in  general,  the  MLS  computer 
simulation  predicted  results  could  explain  quite  well  the  features  observed 
in  the  field  measurement  results,  such  as  the  number  of  the  ground  reflection 
components,  their  arrival  angles  and  M/D  ratios. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  measured  multipath  environment  are  of  interest 
above  and  beyond  the  agreement  with  the  current  propagation  model.  One  of 
the  important  issues  is  whether  the  reflections  are  specular  in  nature  as 
opposed  to  being  diffuse.  Specular  reflections  act  as  image  sources  of  energy 
emanating  from  the  specular  reflection  point,  which  in  turn  gives  rise  to  an 
impulse-like  peak  in  the  received  angular  power  spectrum.  When  the  reflecting 
surface  is  electrically  rough,  an  extended  area  may  have  small  facets  which 
individually  yield  very  low  level  specular  reflections.  The  superposition  of 
the  many  small  reflections  acts  as  an  extended  source  of  radiation  with  an 
amplitude  best  characterized  as  a  sample  function  from  a  random  process.  The 
corresponding  angular  power  spectrum  is  expected  to  have  one  or  more  wide 
peaks  corresponding  to  the  extended  source  angles. 

One  of  the  important  issues  under  study  in  the  field  measurement  program 
is  the  relative  levels  of  the  diffuse  and  specular  reflections  and,  in 
particular,  the  diffuse  reflection  levels  near  the  radio  horizon.  Theoretical 
studies  [18]  have  suggested  that  there  is  a  "bright"  diffuse  reflection  spot 
near  the  radio  horizon  which  could  be  an  important  limiting  factor  in  system 
performance  since  the  corresponding  separation  angle  between  direct  and 
reflected  signals  is  approximately  1/2  that  of  the  nominal  specular  reflection 
over  flat  terrain. 


Another  factor  which  can  yield  reduced  separation  angles  is  upsloping 
terrain.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  separation  angle  over  terrain  which  is 
upsloping  at  an  angle  a  is 


«iep 


0  -2  a 

sep 


(9) 
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0  =  separation  angle  between  the  direct  and  specular  reflection 

St  had  the  terrain  been  flat 

a  =  terrain  upward  slope  along  the  line  of  sight  path  from 
ground  antenna  to  aircraft 


Terrain  which  is  both  upsloping  and  downsloping  may  be  "focusing"  in  the 
sense  that  more  than  one  specular  reflection  is  present  at  a  given  time. 

The  "focusing  ground"  case  is  of  interest  in  that  the  net  multipath  level 
could  possible  exceed  unity  whereas  systems  designers  typically  consider 
a  maximum  M/D  level  of  unity. 

Several  factors  which  tend  to  reduce  the  multipath  reflection  threat 
are  also  of  interest: 

1)  absorption  by  vegetation 

2)  reduction  of  the  specular  levels  by  roughness  effects  [19,201 

3)  shielding  of  the  reflecting  region  by  objects  (e.g.,  trees) 

or  terrain 


The  roughness  reduction  is  viewed  as  potentially  quite  important  since 
theory  and  limited  experiments  (primarily  over  sea  [20])  suggest  that  there 
is  an  exponential-quadratic  dependence  on  irregularity  height  and  grazing 
angle  of  the  form: 


p  ,  =  exp[-2iT  6h  sin  0  /A)  ] 

roughness  g 

where  6h/A  is  the  rms  height  variation  in  wavelengths  and 


g 


(10) 

is  the  grazing 


angle  [17].  These  various  factors  typically  would  cause  the  multipath  levels 
to  be  reduced  with  possibly  a  broadening  of  the  specular  peaks. 


Before  we  show  the  results  on  the  angular  power  spectral  estimates, 
one  last  thing  needs  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  approach  which  we  took 
to  implement  the  maximum  entropy  estimate.  For  the  maximum  entropy  estimates, 
the  angular  power  spectra  were  calculated  using  the  Burg  technique  [16] 


for  various  prediction  error  filter  lengths*  (indicated  as  LRA  in  the 
following  figures),  ranging  from  LRA  =  3  to  9  for  (A+B)-mode  array  and 
LRA  =  3  to  5  for  C-mode  array.  The  Burg  technique  was  used  on  the  basis 
that  empirical  comparison  of  the  maximum  entropy  spectrum  using  the  Burg 
technique  with  that  using  the  estimated  autocorrelation  functions  indicated 
greater  resolution  and  spectral  accuracy  is  possible  with  the  Burg  technique 
[15].  As  far  as  is  known,  however,  there  are  no  definite  statistical 
studies  to  support  this  claim. 

Furthermore,  there  is  controversy  as  to  the  method  for  determining  the 

appropriate  LRA.  At  the  present  time,  the  choice  of  the  LRA  is  somewhat 

arbitrary  and  is  a  matter  of  subjective  judgment;  although  Akaike  [21]  has 

argued  that  the  filter  length  LRA  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  minimize  the 

prediction  error  filter  output,  PTDA.  An  LRA  should  be  chosen  so  that 

increasing  the  filter  length  to  LRA+1  no  longer  significantly  reduces  the 

prediction  error  filter  output;  that  is,  P,  DA  ,  is  not  much  smaller  than  the 

LKA+ 1 

P,  _  ,  •  Of  course,  LRA  cannot  exceed  the  number  of  data  points.  Figure  5-1 
LRA 

and  5-2  show  the  maximum  entropy  angular  power  spectra  for  various  lengths 
of  LRA  results  in  a  highly  smoothed  spectrum  obviating  the  improved  resolution 
capability  of  the  maximum  entropy  method;  while  using  too  large  an  LRA 
allows  noise  to  introduce  spurious  spectral  peaks  into  the  spectrum.  A 
variety  of  filter  lengths  has  been  suggested  and  used  in  the  literature, 
ranging  from  LRA  =  1/5  [22],  1/3  [23]  to  1/2  and  all  ]24]  of  the  available 
data  points.  The  filter  length  LRA  used  in  obtaining  the  maximum  entropy 
power  spectra  shown  in  the  following  figures  was  chosen  according  to  the 
Akaike's  [18]  final  prediction  error  (FPE)  criterion.  The  chosen  LRA  should 
yield  the  minimum  FPE  for  3  <  for  <  5((A+B)-mode  array)  and  for  3  _<  for  4 
(C-mode  array).  In  most  cases,  LRA  =  3  or  4  yielded  the  minimum  FPE  among 

*The  prediction  error  filter  length  (LRA)  is  one  greater  than  the  order  of  the 
autoregressive  model  fitted  to  the  data.  It  is  clear  from  the  pole  fitting 
interpretation  of  MEM  [25]  that  LRA  should  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  number 
of  components  to  be  resolved.  However,  it  can  be  substantially  larger  than 
the  number  of  components  in  many  cases  and  still  give  satisfactory  results. 
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Fig. 5-2.  Maximum  entropy  spectra  for  various  filter  lengths:  C-mode  array 


all  FPE  for  the  LRA  values  tested. 


In  the  following, the  results  from  the  comparison  between  the  field 
measurement  results  and  the  corresponding  MLS  computer  simulation 
predicted  results  will  be  discussed  and  some  representative  angular  power 
spectral  estimates  will  be  given.  To  facilitate  the  comparison,  in  each 
figure  shown  below,  the  angular  power  spectral  estimates  from  the  field 
measured  data  are  shown  at  the  top  and  those  predicted  by  the  MLS  computer 
simulation  are  given  at  the  bottom.  The  BS,  ML  and  ME  spectrum  are  plotted 
in  the  symbols  'B',  'O',  and  'X',  respectively.  The  true  elevation  angle  of 
the  direct  signal  (for  the  field  measurement  results,  this  is  the  theodolite 
tracking  angle)  is  indicated  by  a  vertical  line  with  the  symbol  'C'. 

A.  Hanscom  AFB 

Figures  5-3  through  5-8  show  the  representative  angular  power 
spectral  estimates  using  the  (A+B)-mode  array  for  the  measurements  taken 
at  Hanscom  AFB.  These  spectra  were  for  the  helicopter  over  the  Hanscom 
runway  11  overrun  area  (see  Fig.  4-1)  at  various  elevation  angles.  As 
described  in  subsection  IV-A,  the  terrain  consists  of  a  fairly  flat  grass 
field  in  front  of  the  receiving  antenna  array  at  this  measurement  site. 

Hence,  it  is  expected  that  the  ground  reflected  signal  would  be  primarily 
a  specular  reflection  from  the  ground  which  had  been  attenuated  by  the 
grass  cover. 

For  the  helicopter  at  elevation  angle  0  =  8.6°  (Fig.  5-3),  no  obvious 
multipath  components  are  observed  in  either  the  field  measurements  or  the  MLS 
computer  simulation,  although  the  background  spectral  level  is  higher  in 
the  field  measurement  results.  This  was  expected  because  the  reflection 
coefficient  of  typical  ground  at  L-band  is  quite  low  in  this  (Brewster  angle) 
region.  At  0  =  5.2°  (Fig.  5-4),  both  field  measurement  results  and  the  MLS 
computer  simulation  predicted  results  indicate  that  there  are  two  ground 
reflected  signals,  one  near  0  =  -2.5°  and  the  other  around  0  =  -6.5°; 
although  noticeable  difference  in  the  sidelobe  structure  is  observed  in  the 
BS  spectra.  At  0  =  4.2°  (Fig.  5-5),  one  ground  reflection  around  0  =  -5.0° 
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Fig. 5-4.  Hanscom  AFB  measurement:  0=  5.2°. 
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Fig. 5-5.  Hanscom  AFB  measurement :  0  =  4.2°. 
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simulation,  with  both  hid  ioat  inf,  similar  multipath 
reflected  signal  (M/1)  -1  dll).  At  0  -  2.9°  (FI g. 

ML  spectrum  ot  tlio  MLS  computer  simulation  results 
of  the  field  measurement  results.  However,  the  MK 
computer  Simula!  ion  results  has  two  spectral  peaks 
angle  while  the  i io Id  measurement  results  indicate 
and  1.41  (Fig.  1-7  and  5-S)  ,  both  field  measurement 
simulation  give  quite  similar  spectra,  with  the  MLS 
results  yielding  somewhat  lower  mult  ipath  level  I  or 


the  MLS  computer 
level  of  this  ground 
5-b)  ,  tin'  IIS  and  the 
are  very  similar  to  those 
spectrum  of  the  MLS 
at  the  negat  ive  elevat  ion 
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For  the  measurements  taken  at  Hanseom  Al'H,  the  results  from  the 
comparison  can  be  sumraar  li'.ed  as  follows: 


(1)  the  background  spectral  level  ot  the  ML  or  the  MF,  spectrum  for 
the  field  measurement  results  usually  is  higher  than  that  for 
the  MLS  computer  simulat  ion  predicted  results,  especially  at 
higher  elevat  ion  angle.  This  could  arise  either  from  coinplexit  ies 
in  the  reflection  environment  not  simulated  (e.g.,  diffuse 
reflect  ions)  or  from  Instrumental  errors  (e.g,  A/D  quant  i/.at  ion 
noise,  residual  calibration  error). 

(2)  the  side  lobe  structure  in  the  IIS  spectrum  is  somewhat  different 
between  the  t  ield  measurement  results  and  the  MLS  computer 
simulation  results.  This  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  noise 
interference  in  the  field  measurement  has  not  been  accounted  for 

in  the  MLS  multipath  simulation  or  it  may  be  due  to  residual  antenna 
calibrat  ion  errors. 

(  1)  both  field  measurement  results  and  the  corresponding  MLS  computer 
simulation  results  yield  fairly  accurate  elevation  angle  estimates 
of  the  direct  signal. 

It)  in  most  cases,  the  number  of  the  ground  reflected  signals  indicated 
1>\  the  I  ield  measurement  results  is  t  hi'  same  as  that  predicted  by 


the  MLS  computer  simulation  results.  On  a  couple  of 
occasions  (e.g.,  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  5-6),  the  MLS  computer 
simulation  results  (the  ME  spectrum  only)  yield  one  more  ground 
reflection  than  the  field  measurement  results  has  called  for. 
This  probably  is  due  to  the  improper  division  of  the  ground 
plates  in  modeling  the  terrain. 

(5)  the  estimated  arrival  angles  of  the  ground  reflections  from 
the  MLS  computer  simulation  results  agree  quite  well  with 
those  observed  in  the  field  measurement  results,  although 
they  are  not  exactly  identical.  This  slight  difference  in 

the  estimated  arrival  angles  of  the  ground  reflections  probably 
is  attributed  partially  to  the  assumption  of  the  plane  wave 
arrivals  for  the  multipath  components  made  in  the  MLS  multipath 
simulation  run  and  partially  to  the  fact  that  the  detailed 
flight  path  is  not  known  exactly. 

(6)  the  estimated  M/D  ratios  are  fairly  similar  between  the  field 
measurement  results  and  the  MLS  computer  simulation  results, 
with  the  latter  showing  slightly  lower  multipath  levels. 

To  see  some  numbers  related  to  the  features  which  were  extracted  from  the 
angular  power  spectra  and  were  used  in  the  comparison.  Table  5-1  gives  the 
estimated  elevation  angles  of  the  direct  and  the  ground  reflected  signals  and 
their  M/D  ratios  for  some  of  the  field  measurement  results  and  the  corresponding 
MLS  computer  simulation  results. 

For  (A+B)-mode  array  which  has  a  large  aperture  of  26A,  all  three  kinds 
of  angular  power  spectral  estimates  give  very  good  angle  estimates  of  the 
direct  signals,  except  for  very  low  elevation  angle  like  G  =  1.4°  where  the 
elevation  angle  was  underestimated  by  about  half  a  degree.  Among  three  kinds 
of  spectral  estimates,  the  elevation  angles  of  various  arrivals  are  much 
easier  to  be  estimated  from  the  ME  spectra.  Also  the  identification  of  the 
possible  ground  reflected  signals  is  much  clearer  with  the  ME  spectra. 
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For  C-mode  array  which  has  much  smaller  aperture  of  6.5A,  the  angular 
power  spectral  estimates  from  the  field  measured  data  cannot  yield  good  angle 
estimates  of  the  direct  signals,  and  in  most  cases,  the  identification  of  the 
possible  ground  reflections  often  can  only  be  made  from  the  ME  spectra.  This 
observed  fact  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  synthetic  data  case  of  two  plane  waves, 
as  discussed  in  subsection  IV-A-3.  Figure  5-9  shows  examples  of  the  angular 
power  spectral  estimates  using  the  C-mode  array.  Comparing  Fig.  5-9  with  cor¬ 
responding  large  aperture  estimates  in  Figs.  5-6  and  5-7,  we  see  that  only  the 
ME  method  was  successful  in  resolving  the  signals  at  the  lowest  angle. 

B.  Fort  Devens  Golf  Course 

As  described  in  the  subsection  IV-B,  field  measurements  at  the  golf  course 
of  Fort  Devens  were  made  at  three  radial  directions,  i.e.,  the  radial  lines 
0-A,  0-B,  and  0-C  (see  Fig.  4-3).  Terrain  at  the  golf  course  has  more  features 
(i.e.,  ground  drops  and  rises  more  often  and  more  steeply)  than  that  at  the 
Hanscom  AFB  (Fig.  4-4  to  4-5).  Consequently,  we  can  expect  to  see  their  effects 
on  both  the  field  measurement  results  and  the  MLS  computer  simulation  results. 

In  fact,  we  found  that  the  agreement  between  the  MLS  computer  simulation 
predicted  results  and  the  field  measurement  results  was  poor  in  most  cases  for 
the  measurements  taken  at  the  radial  directions  0-A  and  0-C.  However,  we  had 
fairly  good  agreement  between  two  sets  of  results  for  the  measurements  at  the 
radial  direction  0-B.  This  probably  can  be  explained  by  the  following  facts: 

(1)  terrain  along  the  radial  line  0-B  varies  much  slower  than  that  along 
the  radial  line  0-A,  or  0-C,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  terrain  height 
profiles  shown  in  Figs.  4-4  to  4-6.  Thus,  the  ground  model  (consist¬ 
ing  of  several  simple  rectangular  plates)  used  in  the  MLS  multipath 
simulation  run  for  the  measurements  taken  at  the  radial  direction 
0-B  probably  is  a  much  better  approximation  of  the  true  terrain  than 
those  for  the  measurements  made  at  the  radial  directions  0-A  and  0-C. 


POWER (dB) 
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Fig. 5-9.  Hanscom  AFB  measurement: 
0  =  2.0°  and  2.9°,  C-mode  array. 
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(2)  the  cross-tilt  of  the  ground,  which  was  not  taken  into  account  in 
the  MLS  multipath  simulation,  probably  cannot  be  ignored  for  the 
terrain  along  the  radial  lines  0-A  and  0-C. 

(3)  the  location  fo  the  measurement  point  B  on  the  radial  line  0-B  can 
be  more  accurately  determined  than  that  of  the  measurement  point  A 
or  C,  because  the  radial  line  0-B  passes  through  an  obvious  land¬ 
mark  (a  small  white  house  at  the  end  of  the  golf  course) .  This 
should  make  the  flight  path  input  to  the  MLS  multipath  simulation 
run  closer  to  that  in  the  field  measurement. 

Figures  5-10  and  5-11  show  two  examples  of  the  angular  power  spectral  esti¬ 
mates  using  the  (A+B)-mode  array  for  the  measurements  at  the  measurement  point  A 
(fig.  4-3)  on  the  radial  line  0-A.  For  the  helicopter  at  the  elevation  angle 
0  =  1.3°  (Fig.  5-10),  both  field  measurement  results  and  the  MLS  computer  simu¬ 
lation  results  give  very  accurate  estimates  of  the  direct  signal  arriving  angle 
0  =  1.3°  and  the  background  spectral  levels  are  quite  similar  between  two  sets 
of  results.  Also  two  sets  of  results  both  suggest  one  ground  reflection.  How¬ 
ever,  the  estimated  arrival  angle  of  this  ground  reflected  signal  from  the  MLS 
computer  simulation  results  differs  a  lot  from  that  of  the  field  measurement 
results,  0  =  -6.5°  vs.  0  =  2.6°  (Fig.  5-4),  it  can  be  seen  that  the  MLS  computer 
simulation  results  differ  noticeably  from  the  field  measurement  results. 

Figures  5-12  and  5-13  show  the  similar  examples  using  the  (A+B)-mode 
array  for  the  measurements  taken  at  the  measurement  point  C  (Fig.  4-3)  on  the 
radial  line  0-C.  For  the  helicopter  at  the  elevation  angle  0  =  3.2°  (Fig.  5-12), 
the  agreement  in  terms  of  the  estimated  elevation  angles  of  the  direct  and  the 
ground  reflected  signal  and  the  M/D  ratio  seems  fair  between  the  MLS  computer 
simulation  results  and  the  field  measurement  results.  For  0  =  4.9°  (Fig.  5-13), 
the  agreement  between  two  sets  of  results  is  poor. 
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Fig. 5-13.  Fort  Devens  measurement  (golf  course): 
0  =  A. 9°  at  measurement  point  C. 


Figures  5-14  through  5-17  show  the  similar  examples  using  the  (A+B)-mode 
array  for  the  field  measurements  made  at  the  measurement  point  B  (Fig.  4-3) 
on  the  radial  line  0-B.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  agreement  between  the  MLS 
computer  simulation  results  and  the  field  measurement  results  is  quite  good, 
as  can  be  seen  in  these  figures.  For  the  helicopter  at  the  elevation  angle 
0  =  3.2°  (Fig.  5-14),  two  sets  of  results  both  yield  fairly  good  angle  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  direct  signal,  both  suggest  a  ground  reflected  signal  arriving 
at  0  21  -5.0°  and  both  give  similar  multipath  level  of  this  ground  reflected 
signal.  For  0  =  4.2°  (Fig.  5-15),  the  MLS  computer  simulation  results  and  the 
field  measurement  results  both  yield  very  good  angle  estimates  of  the  direct 
signal  and  both  indicate  the  existence  of  two  ground  reflected  signals,  one 
at  9  21  -6.0°  and  the  other  at  0  21  -1-7°,  with  the  latter  having  lower  multi- 
path  level.  For  0  =  5.2°  (Fig.  5-16),  again  two  sets  of  results  show  very 
similar  features  in  the  angular  power  spectra.  They  both  suggest  that  there 
are  two  ground  reflected  signals  arriving  at  0  2  -6°  to  -7°  and  at  0  21  “2°, 
with  similar  M/D  ratios.  For  0  =  6.2°  (Fig.  5-17),  two  sets  of  results  both 
indicate  the  arrivals  of  two  ground  reflected  signals,  one  at  0  21  -7.5°  and 
the  other  at  0  21  -2.5°,  with  the  former  having  higher  M/D  ratio.  In  all  these 
examples,  the  differences  between  the  MLS  computer  simulation  results  and  the 
field  measurement  results  in  the  background  spectral  level  and  the  sidelobe 
structure  do  exist,  as  those  observed  and  discussed  in  the  Hanscom  AFB  measure¬ 
ments. 

For  the  field  measurements  taken  at  the  golf  course  of  Fort  Devens,  the 
remarks  summarized  from  the  comparison  between  the  MLS  computer  simulation  re¬ 
sults  and  the  field  measurements  for  the  Hanscom  AFB  measurements  are  applicable 
here,  in  addition  to  the  above  discussions  on  the  poor  agreements  observed  for 
the  field  measurements  at  the  radial  directions  0-A  and  0-C.  Again,  as  previ¬ 
ously  observed  in  the  s  nthetic  data  cases  and  in  the  Hanscom  measurement  re¬ 
sults,  the  maximum  entropy  spectral  estimate  offers  higher  resolution  than  the 
other  two  spectral  estimates.  Table  5-2  tabulated  the  estimated  elevation  an¬ 
gles  of  the  arriving  direct  and  ground  reflection  signals  and  their  M/D  ratios 
for  some  of  the  field  measurement  results  and  the  corresponding  MLS  computer 
simulation  results. 
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Fig. 5-15.  Fort  Devens  measurement  (golf  course): 
0  =  4.2°  at  measurement  point  B. 
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FORT  DEVENS  MEASUREMENTS:  GOLF  COURSE 
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Figure  5—18  shows  examples  of  the  angular  power  spectral  estimates  using 
the  C-mode  array.  Again,  as  previously  observed,  in  general  none  of  the  three 
angular  power  spectral  estimates  for  the  C-mode  array  give  the  angle  estimate 
of  the  direct  signal  as  well  as  those  offered  by  the  (A+B)-mode  array.  And 
the  various  possible  ground  reflections  which  were  observed  in  the  spectral 
estimates  from  both  the  field  measured  data  and  the  corresponding  MLS 
simulation  for  the  (A+B)-mode  array  cannot  be  identified  by  the  C-mode  array. 

C.  Fort  Devens  Drop  Zone 

As  shown  in  Section  IV,  the  terrain  variation  at  this  site  is  more 
complicated  than  that  at  the  golf  course.  Here,  in  addition  to  various 
upsloping  and  downsloping  features,  ground  goes  uphill  along  the  radial 
direction  ha  and  quite  noticeable  cross  tilt  of  the  ground  exists  along  both 
the  radial  lines  OA  and  OB  (Fig.  4-9  to  4-11).  The  angular  power  spectral 
estimates  from  the  measured  data  here  show  more  features  than  those  from  the 
flat  terrain  measurement  at  Hanscom  AFB.  Also,  the  agreement  between  the 
field  measured  results  and  the  corresponding  MLS  simulation  results  seems 
less  satisfactory  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  simple  ground  model  used. 

Figures  5-19  to  5-22  show  examples  of  the  angular  power  spectral  estimates 
using  the  (A+B)-mode  array  for  the  measurements  at  the  point  D  on  the  radial 
line  OB  (Fig.  4-9).  Here,  in  most  cases,  both  the  field  measurement  results 
and  the  MLS  simulation  results  indicate  the  same  number  of  the  multipath 
arrivals  and  show  the  specular  reflection  nature  of  these  multipath  arrivals. 
However,  the  arrival  elevation  angles  and  the  multipath  levels  of  these 
multipath  signals  suggested  by  the  field  measurement  results  and  the  MLS 
simulation  results  are  somewhat  different. 

Figures  5-23  to  5-26  give  the  similar  examples  for  the  measurements  at 
the  point  C  on  the  radial  line  OA  (Fig.  4-9).  The  comparison  results  are 
mixed  here.  For  low  elevation  angles,  reasonable  agreement  between  the  field 
measured  results  and  the  corresponding  MLS  simulation  results  has  been  observed. 
For  example,  G  =  3.2°  (Fig.  5-24),  both  results  indicate  two  multipath  arrivals 
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Fig.  5-21.  Fort  Devens  measurement  (drop  zone): 
0  =  4.2°  at  measurement  point  D. 
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Fig.  5-22.  Fort  Devens  measurement  (drop  zone): 
0  =  5.1°  at  measurement  point  D. 
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Fig.  5-26.  Fort  Devens  measurement  (drop  zone): 
0  =  5.7°  at  measurement  point  C. 
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at  0  ~  1.8°  and  -6.5°.  For  higher  elevation  angles,  such  as  0  =  4.5°  and  5.7° 

(Figs.  5-25  and  5-26),  in  general,  the  field  measurement  results  indicate  more 

multipath  arrivals  at  much  higher  multipath  levels. 

Although  the  agreement  between  the  field  measurement  results  and  the  MLS 
simulation  results  seems  to  vary  from  case  to  case,  all  three  kinds  of  angular 
power  spectral  estimates  using  the  (A+B)-mode  array  give  a  very  good  angle  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  direct  signal  in  most  cases.  Again,  it  appears  that  the  ME  spectral 
estimates  give  higher  resolution  in  identifying  various  multipath  arrivals.  The 
estimated  arrival  angles  of  the  direct  and  the  multipath  signals  and  their  M/D 
ratios  for  some  of  the  measurements  at  this  site  are  given  in  Table  5-3. 

To  see  the  results  using  the  C-mode  array  as  compared  to  those  using  the 

(A+B)-mode  array.  Fig.  5-27  shows  the  angular  power  spectral  estimates  using  the 
C-mode  array  for  two  examples  of  the  field  measurements  at  the  points  D  and  C. 
Again,  as  previously  observed,  none  of  the  three  spectral  estimates  yield  the 
angle  estimate  of  the  direct  signal  as  accurate  as  those  of  the  (A+B)-mode  array. 
Also  the  spectral  estimates  using  the  C-mode  array  cannot  resolve  various  multi- 
path  arrivals  which  have  been  observed  in  the  corresponding  spectral  estimates 
using  the  (A+B)-mode  array. 

D.  Fort  Devens  Old  Hospital 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  receiving  antenna  at  this  site  is  fairly  flat 
without  any  obvious  cross-tilt.  However,  the  ground  here  is  covered  very  un¬ 
evenly  with  varieties  of  vegetation  with  a  good  number  of  tall  trees  spreading 
around  this  area,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  4-15.  Due  to  the  high  tree  line 
around  this  site,  the  lowest  elevation  angle  tracked  in  the  measurements  here 
was  about  2  to  2.5  degrees.  As  observed  in  the  Hanscom  AFB  measurements,  our 
simple  ground  model  (Figs.  4-13  and  4-14)  could  explain  the  terrain  variation 
fairly  well  and  the  agreement  between  the  MLS  simulation  results  and  the  field 
measurement  results  appeared  to  be  quite  good. 
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Fig.  5-27.  Fort  Devens  measurement  (drop  zone): 
0  =  4.2°  and  4.5°,  C-mode  array. 
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Figures  5-28  through  5-31  show  examples  of  the  angular  power  spectral  esti¬ 
mates  using  the  (A+B)-mode  array  for  the  measurement  at  point  A  along  the  ra¬ 
dial  line  0-A  (Fig.  4-12).  It  can  be  seen  that  the  MLS  simulation  predicted 
results  agree  very  well  with  the  field  measurement  results  in  terms  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  the  arrival  angles  of  the  ground  reflected  signals.  Figures  5-32  to 
5-35  give  the  similar  examples  for  the  measurements  at  point  E  along  the  radial 
line  0-E  (Fig.  4-12).  Again,  reasonably  good  agreement  between  two  sets  of 
results  is  observed  in  most  cases,  except  for  the  higher  elevation  angle  like 
A  =  6.1  in  Fig.  5-35  where  the  arrival  angles  of  the  second  (smaller)  multi- 
path  signals  indicated  in  the  MLS  simulation  results  and  the  field  measurement 
results  are  very  different.  This  smaller  spectral  peak  at  the  positive  eleva¬ 
tion  angle  observed  in  the  field  measured  data  of  Fig.  5-35  might  be  due  to  the 
tree  diffraction;  since  the  open  air  space  along  the  radial  line  0-E  is  much 
narrower  than  that  along  the  radial  line  0-A  and  the  effect  of  the  near-by  trees 
along  this  direction  may  not  be  ignored. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  examples  shown  in  Fig.  5-28  to  5-35  that  all 
three  angular  power  spectral  estimates  using  the  (A+B)-mode  array  can  quite 
accurately  indicate  the  direct  arrival  signal,  with  the  ME  spectral  estimate 
yielding  better  resolution  of  various  multipath  arrivals.  Table  5-4  presents 
the  estimated  arrival  angles  of  the  direct  and  the  multipath  signals  and  their 
M/D  ratios  for  some  of  the  measurements  at  these  sites. 

The  angular  power  spectral  estimates  using  the  C-mode  array  for  two  examples 
of  the  field  measurements  at  the  point  A  and  E  are  shown  in  Fig.  5-36.  Again, 
as  previously  observed,  the  small  aperture  C-mode  array  cannot  yield  good  angle 
estimate  of  the  direct  signal,  as  compared  to  the  (A+B)-mode  array.  Also,  in 
most  cases,  the  identification  of  the  possible  multipath  arrivals  often  can  only 
be  made  from  the  ME  spectral  estimates. 

E.  Discussion  of  Angular  Power  Spectral  Estimate  Results 

Based  on  the  above  angular  power  spectral  estimate  results  for  the  meas¬ 
urements  at  Hanscom  AFB  and  Fort  Devens,  the  following  remarks,  which 
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Fig.  5-28.  Fort  Devens  measurement  (old  hospital) 
0  =  2.5°  at  measurement  point  A. 
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Fig.  5-31.  Fort  Devens  measurement  (old  hospital) 
0  =  6.1°  at  measurement  point  A. 
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Fig.  5-33.  Fort  Devens  measurement  (old  hospital): 
0  =  3.0°  at  measurement  point  E. 
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Fig.  5-34.  Fort  Devens  measurement 
0  =  4.5°  at  measurement  point  E. 
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Fig.  5-36.  Fort  Devens  measurement  (old  hospital): 
0  =  6.1°  and  2.5°,  C-mode  array. 
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FORT  DEVENS  MEASUREMENTS:  OLD  HOSPITAL  SITE 
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are  pertinent  to  (1)  characterization  of  multipath  environments  for  various 
terrain  conditions,  (2)  validation  of  the  propagation  models  developed  for 
the  MLS  multipath  simulation,  (3)  comparison  of  various  spectral  estimation 
techniques,  and  (4)  degradation  of  resolution  with  a  small  array,  can  be  made: 

(1)  The  angular  power  spectral  estimates  using  the  (A+B)-mode  array 
with  a  large  aperture  of  26A  can  yield  quite  good  angle  estimates 
of  the  direct  signal  and  can  indicate  various  multipath  arrivals. 

For  the  elevation  angle  coverage  from  8°  down  to  around  1°  in  our 
measurements  at  various  sites,  in  most  cases  the  theodolite  tracking 
angle  and  the  corresponding  angle  estimate  of  the  direct  signal  from 
the  angular  power  spectral  estimate  agrees  within  0.2  to  0.3  degree. 
For  the  C-raode  array  with  a  smaller  aperture  of  f>.5\,  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  angle  estimates  of  the  direct  signals  at  low 
angles  as  good  as  those  obtained  with  the  (A+B)-mode  array. 

(2)  In  general,  the  maximum  entropy  spectral  est  imate  offers  the  highest 
resolution  among  three  kinds  of  spectral  estimates  we  employed.  For 
the  C-mode  array,  often  only  the  maximum  entropy  spectral  estimate 
can  indicate  the  existence  of  various  arriving  signals. 

(3)  In  most  cases,  especially  when  the  terrain  variation  is  simple  and 
can  be  more  accurately  modeled  as  a  series  of  simple  rectangular 
ground  plates  (such  as  at  the  Hanscom  AFB,  the  Fort  Devens  old 
hospital,  and  the  radial  line  0-B  at  the  golf  course  at  Fort  Devens), 
fairly  good  agreement  between  the  propagation  model  predictions  and 
the  field  measurement  results  can  be  obtained  in  terms  of  the 
estimated  elevation  angle  of  the  direct  signal  and  the  ground 
reflected  signals,  the  number  of  ground  reflected  signals  and  their 
multipath  levels. 

(4)  For  fairly  flat  terrain,  such  as  at  Hanscom  AFB  and  the  Fort  Devens 
old  hospital  site,  the  multipath  signal  is  mainly  a  single  specular 
reflection  from  the  ground.  For  terrain  with  various  upslop  ing  and 
downsloping  features,  such  as  at  the  Fort  Devens  drop  zone  and  golf 
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course,  more  than  one  specular  ground  reflection  can  be  expected. 
In  both  cases,  high  L-band  reflection  levels  (e.g.,  -3  dB)  have 
been  observed  even  with  a  fairly  tall  (e.g.,^>  1  A)  grass  cover. 


VI.  EX  PER  I MFNTAl  RI  S1I.I  S  FOR  KI.FVATION  ANC1.K  ESTIMATION 


Examples  ot  the  i-Ii-v.it  ion  angle  i-st  tm.it  ion  results  for  the  field  measure¬ 
ments  at  Il.iuseom  AFB  and  Foi  l  Oevens  are  given  here.  The  angular  error  shown 
In  the  following  figures  is  the  difference  between  the  estimated  angle  and  the 
theodolite  tracking  angle  at  that  particular  moment.  Therefore,  it  Is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  angular  error  also  includes  the  possible  theodolite  tracking 
error.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  theodolite  tracking  error,  however,  it  is 
expected  to  be  small  (e.g.,  0.1°).  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  elevation  angle 
estimation  results  were  obtained  for  three  estimation  algorithms  using  the  5 
element  b.5\  C-mode  array.  The  results  for  three  algorithms  are  superimposed 
in  the  same  figure  and  are  plotted  in  the  symbols  'S',  'O',  and  'M'  for  the 
standard  null-seeking  monopulse,  off-axis  monopulse  and  t  lie  ME  tracker,  respee- 
t ively . 

As  discussed  in  Section  V,  the  arrival  angle  of  the  direct  signal,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  cannot  be  accurately  estimated  from  the  angular  power  spectral  estimates 
using  tiie  C-mode  array,  witli  the  ME  spectral  estimate  yielding  better  angle 
estimate.  Also,  tiie  elevation  angle  estimation  results  tor  the  synthetic  data 
cases  as  described  in  Subsection  III-B  Indicated  that 

1)  the  angular  error  is  very  sensitive  to  tiie  relative  RF  phase 
between  tiie  direct  and  tiie  reflected  signal,  and 

2)  the  angular  error  in  the  order  of  1  to  2  degrees  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  using  the  C-mode  array. 

Thus,  it  Is  anticipated  that  tiie  performance  in  the  field  measurements  using 
the  C-mode  array  probably  will  be  similar  to  the  synthetic  data  cases  and  less 
satisfactory  performance  might  be  expected  for  some  field  measurement  results, 
such  as  the  measurements  at  the  drop  zone  and  golf  course  of  Fort  Devens  where 
the  multipath  environment  Is  more  complicated  than  the  one  assumed  in  the  syn¬ 
thetic  data  cases. 

In  this  section,  again  for  the  sake  of  description,  the  term  "tracker"  will 
be  used  for  the  elevation  angle  estimator,  as  we  did  in  the  subsection  III-B. 


A.  Hanscom  AFB 


Figure  6-1  shows  the  tracker  estimated  angle  and  the  tracker  error 
versus  the  theodolite  tracking  angle  for  one  of  the  helicopter  flights  at 
the  overrun  area  of  the  Hanscom  runway  11  (Figure  4-1).  As  observed  in  the 
angular  spectral  estimates  in  subsection  V-A,  the  multipath  here  was  mainly 
a  single  ground  reflection  from  fairly  flat  terrain  around  this  measurement 
site.  Thus,  the  incoming  signal  at  the  receiving  antenna  is  very  similar 
to  the  synthetic  data  cases  of  two  plane  wave  arrivals  as  discussed  in 
subsection  III-B-2.  In  general,  the  off-axis  monopulse  tracker  performs 
better  than  the  standard  null-seeking  monopulse  for  low  elevation  angles,  as 
observed  in  the  synthetic  data  results.  Also,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  ME 
tracker  and  the  off-axis  monopulse  tracker  yield  more  or  less  the  same  results 
The  tracker  error  ranges  from  -2.2°  to  1.9°  for  these  two  trackers. 

B.  Fort  Devens  Golf  Course 

Figures  6-2  through  6-4  give  examples  of  the  tracker  results  for  the 
flights  at  the  measurement  points  A,B,  and  C  at  the  golf  course  of  Fort  Devens 
respectively  (Figure  4-3).  The  elevation  angles  in  these  flights  yield  better 
results  than  the  standard  null-seeking  monopulse  tracker;  and  the  ME  tracker 
performs  similarly  as  the  off-axis  monopulse  tracker. 

As  shown  in  Section  III,  terrain  at  the  golf  course  has  various  down- 
sloping  and  upsloping  features  as  compared  to  the  fairly  flat  terrain  at  the 
Hanscom  AFB.  This  kind  of  terrain  in  general  can  support  more  than  one 
ground  reflection,  as  observed  in  the  angular  spectral  estimates  given  in 
Section  V.  Nevertheless,  for  the  off-axis  monopulse  and  the  ME  tracker,  the 
tracker  error  in  the  order  of  1°  to  2°  is  commonly  observed  in  all  flights  at 
the  measurement  points  along  three  different  radial  directions,  except  for 
one  flight  path  point  (0  ~  6.4°  in  Figure  6-4)  where  a  large  error  which 
probably  was  due  to  bad  raw  data  is  observed  for  all  three  trackers.  This 
order  of  tracker  error  appears  to  be  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  Hanscom 
AFB  measurement  and  in  the  synthetic  data  cases.  However,  the  standard  null¬ 
seeking  monopulse  tracker  seems  to  perform  much  worse  in  this  rolling  terrain 
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Fig.  6-2.  Tracker  results:  Fort  Devens  golf  course  measurement 
at  Point  A. 
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Fig.  6-3.  Tracker  results:  Fort  Devens  golf  course  measurement 
at  point  B. 
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Fig.  6-4.  Tracker  results:  Fort  Devens  golf  course  measurement 
at  point  C. 
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than  in  the  flat  terrain  at  Hanscom  AFB.  For  the  standard  null-seeking  mono¬ 
pulse,  large  tracker  errors  in  the  order  of  4°  to  6°  were  observed  for  the 
flight  at  measurement  point  B  (Fig.  6-3). 

C.  Fort  Devens  Drop  Zone 

Figures  6-5  and  6-6  show  similar  examples  of  tracker  results  for  the 
flights  at  measurement  points  C  and  D  at  the  drop  zone  of  Fort  Devens  (Fig. 

4-8).  As  mentioned  earlier  (Section  IV),  the  terrain  at  the  drop  zone  is  more 
complicated  than  that  of  the  golf  course.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  local  down- 
sloping  and  upsloping  features  similar  to  those  at  the  golf  course,  the  ground 
rises  rapidly  to  a  hill  along  the  radial  line  0-C  (Fig.  4-9)  and  shows  notice¬ 
able  cross  tilt  as  well  as  along  both  radial  lines  0-C  and  0-D.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  how  these  terrain  features  will  affect  the  tracker  performance. 

The  tracker  errors  shown  in  Figs.  6-5  and  6-6  appear  to  indicate  that: 

1)  the  off-axis  monopulse  tracker  might  not  necessarily  perform  better 
than  the  standard  null-seeking  monopulse  tracker  in  this  more 
complicated  terrain  condition,  and 

2)  the  ME  tracker  in  average  yields  better  results  than  the  mono¬ 
pulse  trackers  (off-axis  or  standard  null-seeking). 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  previously  observed  tracker  performances  in  the  syn¬ 
thetic  data  cases,  or  in  the  fairly  flat  terrain  measurements  at  Hanscom  AFB, 
or  even  in  the  measurements  at  the  golf  course  where  the  terrain  is  somewhat 
complicated  as  compared  to  the  flat  ground.  There  the  tracker  results  indicated 
that: 

1)  the  off-axis  monopulse  tracker  did  yield  improved  performance  as 
compared  to  the  standard  null-seeking  monopulse  tracker,  and 

2)  the  ME  tracker  and  the  off-axis  monopulse  tracker  gave  more  or 
less  the  same  performance. 

For  the  ME  tracker,  tracker  error  is  in  the  order  of  1°  to  2°  which  is 
similar  to  the  tracker  error  observed  previously.  For  the  monopulse  trackers, 
larger  tracker  errors  of  2.5°  to  4°  were  observed  at  several  flight  path  points. 
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D.  Fort  Devens  Old  Hospital 

Figures  6-7  and  6-8  show  examples  of  the  tracker  results  for  the  flights 
at  the  measurement  points  A  and  E  at  the  old  hospital  site  of  Fort  Devens 
(Fig.  4-12) .  Due  to  the  high  tree  line  around  this  site,  the  elevation  angles 
covered  in  these  flights  ranged  from  7°  to  2.5°.  Here,  the  ground  is 
fairly  flat  which  is  similar  to  the  Hanscom  AFB,  although  it  was  covered 
unevenly  with  a  variety  of  vegetation  at  the  time  of  measurement,  as  shown 
in  Figure  4-15.  Also,  similar  to  the  measurements  at  Hanscom  AFB,  the 
angular  power  spectral  estimates  for  the  measurements  at  this  site,  as 
discussed  in  subsection  V-D,  suggested  that  the  multipath  signal  observed 
here  was  mainly  a  single  ground  reflection.  Thus,  it  is  expected  that  the 
tracker  performance  at  this  site  probably  should  be  similar  to  that  at  the 
Hanscom  AFB. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  tracker  errors  shown  in  Fig.  6-7  and  6-8,  the 
off-axis  monopulse  tracker  performs  better  in  the  lower  elevation  angles 
than  the  standard  null-seeking  monopulse.  And,  in  average,  the  ME  tracker 
and  the  off-axis  tracker  yield  similar  performance,  although  the  ME  tracker 
shows  larger  error  in  the  higher  elevation  angles  around  6°.  The  tracker 
error  ranges  from  -1.8°  to  1.5°  for  the  ME  tracker,  while  it  ranges  from 
-1.4°  to  1.6°  for  the  off-axis  monopulse  tracker.  This  magnitude  of  tracker 
error  is  fairly  similar  to  the  tracker  error  in  the  order  of  1°  to  2° 
which  was  previously  observed  in  the  synthetic  data  cases  and  the  Hanscom 
AFB  measurements. 

E.  Discussion  of  Elevation  Angle  Estimation 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  purpose  of  elevation  angle  estimation 
experiments  using  the  field  data  obtained  with  the  C-raode  array  is  to  find 
answers  to  the  following  questions:  1)  What  is  the  angle  estimation  accuracy 
obtainable  from  a  small  aperture  antenna  array  like  the  HOWLS  proposed 
antenna  of  5A  aperture?  and  2)  How  do  three  kinds  of  angle  estimators  perform 
in  various  terrain  conditions?  Although  the  above  elevation  angle  estimation 
results  were  obtained  from  limited  measurements  at  only  four  different  sites. 
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Fig.  6-7.  Tracker  results:  Fort  Devens  old  hospital  measurement 
at  point  A. 
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preliminary  judgment  pertinent  to  the  answers  of  the  above  questions  can  he 
made  from  these  results: 


1)  For  less  complicated  terrain  conditions,  such  as  the  Hanscom  AFB 
and  the  Fort  Devens  old  hospital,  the  off-axis  monopulse  tracker 
performs  better  than  the  standard  null-seeking  monopulse  tracker, 
as  expected.  However,  for  more  complicated  terrain  conditions, 
such  as  the  Fort  Devens  drop  zone,  the  off-axis  monopulse  tracker 
may  not  necessarily  yield  improved  results  over  the  standard  null¬ 
seeking  monopulse  tracker. 

2)  In  average,  the  performances  of  the  ME  tracker  and  the  off-axis  mono 
pulse  tracker  are  similar  in  less  complicated  terrain  conditions; 
while  in  more  complicated  terrain  conditions  the  MF.  tracker  appears 
to  be  better.  In  general,  the  ME  tracker  yields  smaller  errors  in 
the  lower  elevation  angles  than  the  off-axis  monopulse  tracker.  But 
at  higher  elevation  angles,  the  ME  tracker  is  poorer  in  a  number  of 
cases  than  the  off-axis  monopulse. 

3)  It  appears  that  the  performance  of  the  ME  tracker  is  less  sensitive 
to  various  terrain  conditions.  That  is,  the  magnitudes  of  the  ME 
tracker  errors  for  the  measurements  at  four  different  sites  are 
fairly  similar. 

4)  In  general,  for  the  ME  tracker  and  the  off-axis  tracker,  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  angular  error  is  in  the  order  of  1  to  2  degrees,  (0.1  to 
0.3  beamwidth)  at  elevation  angles  from  1  degree  to  about  8  degrees 
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VII.  SUMMARY 


Field  measurements  for  collecting  the  ground  reflection  data  for 
various  purposes  were  taken  at  four  sites  at  the  Hanscom  AFB  and  Fort  Deveiis. 
Three  kinds  of  angular  power  spectral  estimates  (the  beamsum,  the  maximum 
likelihood  and  the  maximum  entropy)  were  computed  and  compared  for  two 
receiving  antenna  sizes  (the  (A+B)-mode  array  of  26A  aperture  and  the  C-mode 
array  of  5A  aperture).  Angular  power  spectral  estimates  from  these  measure¬ 
ments  were  employed  as  a  means  to  obtain  the  multipath  environment  related 
information.  Validation  of  the  propagation  models  developed  for  the  MLS 
computer  simulation  was  made  by  comparing  the  field  measurement  results  with 
the  corresponding  MLS  simulation  predicted  results  in  terms  of  the  angular 
power  spectram  for  a  variety  of  measurements  at  these  four  sites.  In  addition, 
the  field  measured  data  obtained  for  the  small  C-mode  array  were  used  for 
elevation  angle  estimation  experiments  to  assess  the  angle  estimation 
accuracy  achievable  with  a  small  aperture  array  like  the  HOWLS  proposed 
antenna.  Performances  from  three  kinds  of  elevation  angle  estimators  (the 
standard  null-seeking  monopulse,  the  off-axis  monopulse  and  the  ME  estimator) 
were  evaluated  and  compared  for  the  measurements  at  various  sites. 

Comparison  of  the  results  obtained  from  three  kinds  of  angular  power 
spectral  estimates  indicated  that  all  three  spectral  estimates  using  the 
larger  aperture  (A+B)-mode  array  could  yield  quite  good  angle  estimate  of 
the  direct  signal.  However,  only  the  maximum  entropy  spectral  estimates 
appeared  to  offer  clear  identification  of  various  multipath  arrivals, 
especially  when  there  existed  more  than  one  multipath  arrival  in  the  incoming 
signal  due  to  complicated  terrain  conditions.  For  the  smaller  aperture  C-mode 
array,  the  angle  estimate  of  the  direct  signal  in  general  was  much  poorer 
than  that  offered  by  the  (A+B)-mode  array  and  the  various  multipath  arrivals 
could  not  be  identified  in  many  cases. 

Poor  indication  of  the  direct  signal  in  the  angular  power  spectral  esti¬ 
mates  using  the  C-mode  array  was  reflected  in  the  elevation  angle  estimation 
using  the  C-mode  array.  In  general,  angular  error  in  the  order  of  1°  to  2° 
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(0.1  to  0.3  beamwidth)  at  elevation  angles  from  1°  to  8°  was  observed.  This 
is  not  unreasonable,  given  the  small  aperture  size  of  the  C-mode  array  and 
large  mainlobe  interference.  This  size  of  angular  error  is  similar  to  that  ob¬ 
served  in  the  synthetic  data  cases  of  two  plane  waves  and  is  comparable  to 
Barton’s  predicted  elevation  angle  errors  for  the  low-sited  radars  [1].  Note 
that  the  ME  elevation  angle  estimator  probably  is  a  non-optimal  adaptive  esti¬ 
mator.  As  discussed  in  the  spectral  estimation,  the  choice  of  the  filter  length 
(I.RA)  for  the  ME  spectrum  was  based  on  Akaike's  FPE  (21]  and  on  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  filter  length  as  compared  to  the  available  data  length.  It  is  con¬ 
jectured  that  we  may  get  better  performance  from  an  adaptive  nulling  type  tracker 
using  the  ME  spectral  estimate  to  determine  the  interference  environment  and 
using  more  elements  within  the  same  overall  C-mode  array  aperture. 

In  most  cases,  especially  when  the  terrain  variation  was  simple  and  could 
be  quite  accurately  modeled  as  a  series  of  simple  rectangular  ground  plates 
(such  as  for  those  measurements  at  the  Hanscom  AFB,  Fort  Devens  old  hospital 
site,  the  radial  direction  0-B  at  the  golf  course  of  Fort  Devens),  fairly  good 
agreement  between  the  MLS  computer  simulation  results  and  the  field  measurements 
was  obtained  in  terms  of  the  estimated  elevation  angles  of  the  direct  signal  and 
the  ground  reflected  signals,  the  number  of  the  ground  reflected  signals  and 
their  multipath  levels.  However,  when  the  practical  assumptions  which  were  made 
in  the  MLS  computer  simulation  run  could  not  reasonably  satisfy  the  situation 
in  the  real  field  measurement  environment,  especially  when  the  terrain  variation 
was  more  complex  and  could  not  be  easily  and  accurately  represented  by  series  of 
several  simple  rectangular  plates  tilted  only  in  the  "along  range"  direction; 
one  could  not  expect  to  make  meaningful  comparison  between  the  MLS  computer  simu¬ 
lation  results  and  the  field  measurement  results.  In  realizing  this  limitation, 
the  agreement  between  the  MLS  computer  simulation  results  and  the  field  measure¬ 
ment  results  for  the  ground  reflection  measurements  at  the  Hanscom  AFB  and  Fort 
Devens  is  considered  reasonably  good.  In  the  next  phase  of  the  MLS  studies, 
more  accurate  terrain  surveys  will  be  made  at  these  sites  and,  the  ground  reflec¬ 
tion  model  will  be  refined  to  overcome  the  short-comings  identified  above. 
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§  X 


The  data  reduced  to  date  may  be  too  little  to  warrant  any  firm 
conclusions  regarding  the  various  multipath  environment  issues  discussed 
in  Section  V.  However,  several  preliminary  judgments  seem  warranted: 

1)  The  bulk  of  the  reflections  appear  to  be  specular  in  nature  and 
"explainable"  by  the  locally  flat  plat  models  utilized  in  the  MLS 
propagation  model. 

2)  High  L-band  reflection  levels  (e.g.,  >  -3  dB)  can  be  encountered  at 

low  elevation  angles  even  with  a  fairly  high  (e.g.,  1  wavelength) 

grass  cover. 

3)  No  evidence  of  a  "bright"  diffuse  reflection  spot  at  the  horizon 
is  evident  in  the  data  to  date. 

4)  Upsloping  terrain  can  yield  fairly  high  level  reflections  with  the 
predicted  decrease  in  separation  angle. 

5)  "Focusing"  terrain  reflections  can  arise  when  the  requisite  terrain 
contours  occur. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  above  statements  are  based  only  on 
L-band  data  and  may  not  apply  at  C-band  due  to  the  5:1  change  in  wavelength. 
In  some  areas,  such  as  the  effect  of  vegetation  height,  it  is  clear  that 
more  measurements  will  have  to  be  made  at  that  same  site  with  a  variety  of 
terrain  conditions  (e.g.,  vegetation  height)  if  one  is  to  achieve  a  careful 
quantitative  characterization  of  multipath.  Improved  data  processing 
algorithms  would  be  of  aid  in  better  resolving  and  quantifying  the  various 
data  features  at  very  low  elevation  angles. 
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Appendix  A 

PALM  Experimental  Receiver  and  Data  Processing  Subsystem 
The  following  description  of  the  receiver  and  data  processing  subsystem, 
which  were  developed  in  the  previous  PALM  program  [6]  and  has  been  used  in 
the  current  measurement  program  reported  here,  is  extracted  from  the  technical 
note  published  for  the  previous  PALM  program. 

A-l  Experimental  Receiver  Subsystem 

The  receiver  subsystem,  which  was  located  inside  the  van  (Fig.  A-l) 
is  connected  to  the  antenna  using  50  ft.  of  RG-214/U  coaxial  cable.  The 
total  attenuation  between  the  antenna  output  ports  and  the  mixer  preamplifiers 
is  5.5  dB.  A  block  diagram  of  the  receiver  subsystem  is  shown  in  Fig.  A-2. 

The  mixer  preamplifiers  have  measured  noise  figures  in  the  range,  7.8 
to  8.0  dB.  The  IF  filters  are  linear  phase  five  pole  Bessel  filters  with 
a  noise  bandwidth  of  5.5  MHz,  matched  in  gain  and  phase  with  respect  to 
the  reference  receiver  IF  filter  to  within  ±0.2  dB  and  ±1.5°.  Measurements 
indicate  a  differential  phase  stability  of  better  than  ±1°  over  a  24-hour 
period.  Quadrature  phase  detectors  are  used,  each  having  an  unambiguious 
±n/2  phase  range.  The  quadrature  phase  measurements  are  processed  in 
software  to  derive  an  unambiguous  0-to-2  phase  measurement.  A  digitally 
controlled  phase  shifter  in  the  reference  receiver  and  a  test  signal  network 
permit  the  injection  of  CW  or  ATCRBS  pulsed  reply  signals  into  the  receiver 
front  end  for  testing  and  equipment  calibration.  The  digital  phase  shifter 
and  test  signal  attenuator  permit  tests  over  the  full  amplitude  range  and  2tt 
radian  phase  range.  The  five  receiver  channels  are  equalized  for  group  delay 
within  1.5  nsec  in  order  to  minimize  differential  phase  error  due  to  ATCRBS 
downlink  signals  (which  can  vary  by  ±3  MHz  around  1090  MHz.) 


A-2  Data  Processing  Subsystem 

The  processing  of  received  pulse  amplitude  and  phase  data,  as  well  as 
auxiliary  data,  is  accomplished  using  special  purpose  system  control  and 
timing  hardware  shown  pictorially  in  Kigs.  A-l  and  A-3.  The  system  is 
designed  to  record  the  instantaneous  amplitude  and  phase  of  the  pulsed 
signals  incident  on  the  PALM  array  transmitted  from  cooperative  aircraft 
equipped  with  ATCRBS  transponders. 

In  normal  operation,  ATCRBS  interrogations  are  transmitted  using  a 
van-mounted  L-band  horn  antenna  (beamwidth  approximately  30°)  at  a  pulse 
repetition  frequency  (PRF)  of  10  Hz.  A  range  gate  is  manually  positioned 
to  bracket  the  reply  signal,  and  velocity  is  manually  adjusted  to  place  the 
signal  in  track.  Range  and  range-rate  circuits  use  50  nsec  logic  providing 
range  precision  to  7.5  meters,  and  velocity  to  *3.75  meters/sec.  The  reply 
signal  is  held  within  a  1500-nsec  window,  referred  to  the  leading  edge  of 
the  FI  pulse,  for  data  collection.  In  record  mode,  an  amplitude  insensitive 
pulse  leading  edge  detector,  shown  schematically  in  Fig.  A-4 ,  is  enabled 
during  the  first  1500  nsec  of  the  range  window.  A  pulse  which  exceeds 
threshold  in  this  interval  (S/N  =  16  dB)  triggers  the  measurement  cycle  for 
this  reply.  Samples  of  the  8-phase  and  5-amplitude  channels  are  taken  250 
nsec  after  the  pulse  leading  edge,  and  stored  in  sample-and-hold  (S/H) 
circuits  for  subsequent  processing.  The  S/H  circuits  acquire  the  analog 
samples  of  phase  and  amplitude  to  within  *0.6  degree  and  ±0.3  dB,  respectively. 
After  an  800-nsec  delay  to  allow  for  S/H  output  amplifiers  to  settle,  the 
samples  are  sequentially  gated  through  a  14-channel  analog  multiplexer,  shown 
schematically  in  Fig.  A-5,  to  a  7-bit  A/D  converter.  The  A/D  operates  at 
a  5-MHz  rate  (200  nsec/sample),  and  the  digitized  samples  are  stored  in  an 
8-bit  by  256-word  bipolar  random  access  memory  (RAM).  The  complete  measure¬ 
ment  cycle  of  a  single  received  pulse  is  completed  in  3750  nsec.  There  is, 
therfore,  adequate  time  to  sample,  digitize,  and  store  measurements  of  every 
fourth  reply  pulse  (1.45  nsec  pulse-pulse  spacing)  at  4350-nsec  intervals. 
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RECEIVED 


Fig.  A-4.  Log  video  strobe  generator. 


DATA 


Fig.  A-5.  Block  diagram  of  data  processing  subsystem 


Strollers  .ire  developed  to  sample*  eai  It  pulse  interviil  tor  aircraft  veril  ie.it  ion, 
and  to  sample,  hold,  and  measure  pulse:;  C  , ,  A,,  Ii^.  and  It,  ot  a  typical  ATCRUS 
rep  1 v . 

Alter  each  reply  is  processed,  the  RAM  data  is  transferred  to  a  slower 
speed  dual  8-hit  hy  2K-word  t;ipe  system  buffer  memory,  along  with  auxil  iary 
i!at  a  such  as  received  code,  t  into  ol  day,  thoodol  ite  elevat  ion/bearing,  etc. 
When  ten  interrogat  ion/replv  cycles  have  been  completed,  the  contents  of 
the  dual  tape  buffer  are  transferred  to  a  9-track  800-111*  1  tape  in  HIM 
comp.it  ihle  format.  Time  and  space  have  been  allowed  lor  t  lie  inclusion  of 
measurements,  using  a  t  ive-channel  azimuth  interferometer,  without  requiring 
mod  it  ieat  ion  to  the  timing  and  control  subsystem.  A  slmpl  if  icd  I  low  chart 
ol  one  "scan"  ot  measurement  is  shown  In  Fig.  A— (>.  Kach  scan  consists  of 
ten  interrogat  ion/replv  measurements  performed  in  one  second,  lol lowed  bv  a 
manual  I v  selectable  dwell  interval  of  2  to  lb  seconds. 

The  observed  errors  ol  the  measurement  system  (not  including  the 
antenna  system)  are  0.5  dB  rms  for  amp  1  it  tide,  and  2  degrees  rms  for  phase. 

The  t  im  lug  and  control  subsystem  is  designed  as  a  hard  wired  special 
purpose  processor  using  synchronour  digital  logic  to  realize  the  required 

flow  diagrams.  It  consists  of  750  dual- in- 1  ine  packages.  Including  small 

•>  2 

and  medium  scale  T  I.,  and  Schott  ky  T  1.  logic.  Al  l  clocks  are  synchronous  1  v 
related  to  a  20-Mllz  system  clock.  The  functions  include  the  derivation  of 
a  range  filter,  range  measurement,  control  of  all  analog  measurement 
equipment,  tape  buffer,  tape  deck,  and  d  lagnost  ie  self-test  funet  ions.  All 
control  signals  are  conducted  along  twisted  pa  it's  within  back-planes  and 
100-ohm  coaxial  transmission  1  ine  between  rack  drawers. 
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Appendix  B 


Antenna  Switching  Matrix 


The  function  of  the  antenna  switching  matrix,  depicted  in  Fig.  B-l,  is 
to  consecutively  connect  each  of  the  three  antenna  systems  (A,  B,  and  C,  see 
Fig.  2-1)  to  the  PALM  receiver  during  a  data  recording  operation.  The  switche 
employed  in  the  matrix  are  high  speed,  single  pole,  double  throw  R.F.  Switches 
with  the  following  characteristics: 


Frequency 
Switching  Speed 
Insertion  Loss 
Isolat ion 
VSWR 


900  to  1200  MHz 
10  y  sec  max. 
0.8  dB  max. 

50  dB  min. 

1.3:1  max . 


The  control  for  automatic  switching  is  derived  from  the  System  Timing 
and  Control  (STC)  Unit.  In  normal  data  recording  operating  the  STC  will 
cause  the  switching  matrix  to  automatically  cycle  each  of  the  antenna  arrays 
to  the  receiver  input  according  to  the  following  sequence: 

A,  B,  C,  A,  B,  C,  A,  B,  C,  A 

Antenna  cycling  occurs  at  the  interrogation  rate  of  10  Hz  thus  providing 
one  interrogation  and  reply  per  selected  antenna  array  position.  At  the 
end  of  the  sequence  or  scan  period  of  10  interrogations  the  contents  of  the 
buffer  in  transferred  to  tape.  Following  a  nominal  delay  of  2  seconds  the 
above  antenna  sequencing  repeats  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  automatic  cycling  feature  the  matrix  is  provided  with 
a  control  for  manual  selection  of  one  of  the  three  arrays.  The  manual 
feature  is  used  for  test  purposes  as  well  as  for  external  calibration.  In 
external  calibration  each  antenna  array  remains  connected  to  the  receiver 
for  the  duration  of  a  manually-operated  calibration  run  which  involves 
many  interrogations  instead  of  the  single  interrogation  as  in  the  normal  data 
recording  mode. 
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Fig.  A-6.  Simplified  measurement  flow  diagram. 


Antenna  switching  matrix 
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